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ROBERT ELSMERE’S SELF-CONTRADICTIONS. 


‘“ Ropert ELsMERE” is the echo of an echo. In its central 
anti-supernaturalistic contentions, it is largely a rehash of the 
anonymous work, “ Supernatural Religion,’ which some years 
ago made considerable noise in England. That work was sub- 
stantially an echo of a now decadent continental school of ration- 
alistie criticism, led chiefly by Strauss and Renan. Matthew 
Arnold’s own. positions in relation to historic Christianity were 
largely such an echo. It is or ought to be well known that, 
after full and prolonged hearing, they have produced small effect 
upon real experts in the field of discussion to which they refer. 
Mrs. Ward’s book echoes on this subject her uncle’s now really 
belated and outgrown opinions. Roger Wendover is a disciple 
of a school of anti-supernaturalism that has been discredited in 
the highest circles of scholarship in Germany for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. He is the echo of an echo after the original 
voice has ceased to be authoritative. 

Strauss himself abandoned the famous Mythical Hypothesis 
before he died. It was buried before its author, as every scholar 
knows. Professor Christlieb and Professor Luthardt, foremost 
among thoroughly evangelical experts of Germany in the de- 
partment of the Christian evidences, assure the world that 
Strauss’ theory no longer needs to be answered in the theological 
departments of the German universities. ‘It has been swept 
out at the back-doors of German intellectual workshops,” said 
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Professor Christlieb once to the present writer, “and it ill be- 
comes Englishmen or Americans to feed on food that Germans 
have thrown out of doors as intellectual refuse.” 

In the chief anti-supernaturalistic positions of “ Robert Els- 
mere ”’ there is nothing new to theological scholars. The gospels 
themselves are proof that, in the age in which they originated, 
miracles were by no means attributed to every prominent reli- 
gious teacher. “ John did no miracle,” is the cool record, “ and 
yet all things that he spoke of Christ were true.” No miracle 
is attributed to Christ himself, before his baptism. 

The character of Christ is an historical and unassailable real- 
ity. It is itself the supreme miracle. His sinlessness forbids 
his possible classification with men. In connection with this 
supreme miracle other miracles are to be expected. On his 
death-bed, Professor De Wette, the Corypheus of German 
rationalism in his time, made this concession, over which Nean- 
der, the church historian, shed tears when he read it: “ Al- 
though a mystery which cannot be dissipated rests on the way 
and manner of the resurrection of Christ, the fact of the resur- 
rection can no more be brought into doubt by honest historic 
evidence than can the assassination of Cesar.” 

In Germany itself, the school of thought which Roger Wendo- 
ver represents has met with most disastrous defeats in the high- 
est places of learning. Although the opposite was the case 
fifty years ago, the young men in the German universities, who 
are all free to choose for themselves, are now patronizing evan- 
gelical in preference to rationalistic theological professors in the 
proportion of ten to one. “The unforced opinions of young 
men,” Lord Bacon said, “are the best materials for prophecy.” 

There should have been introduced into “ Robert Elsmere ” 
some character like Professor Luthardt, or Professor Christlieb, 
to balance the Squire and Professor Grey. The defense of 
sound views is left to Catherine chiefly, and her intellectual 
equipment is insufficient for the exigency. Her character tri- 
umphs, however, and cannot but command reverence, although 
she is by no means such an antagonist as a Mrs. Browning or a 
Mrs. Stowe would have been. One of her central positions has 
often been taken in the course of centuries of debate as to the 
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Christian evidences, and has never been successfully contro- 
verted: Hither Jesus was what he claimed to be, or he was not 
a good man, nor even sane. 

That Christ was either an impostor or self-deceived, or else 
that he bore intelligent and trustworthy testimony concerning 
himself, is not often seriously denied. But to assume, as Rob- 
ert Elsmere does, that miracles do not oceur, and to admit that 
Christ, therefore, was self-deceived, or an impostor, and yet to 
establish something like a worship of him, is a self-contradiction 
that has never shown itself capable of producing important 
movements in church history. The self-contradiction is too 
glaring to be kept hidden long from the eyes of its votaries. 
The attempt to eliminate the supernatural from Christianity 
and yet retain its spiritual power is like an effort to cut down 
a tree and yet retain its fruit season after season and its daily 
grateful shade. 


Professor T. H. Green of Oxford, whose character and phi- 
losophy are supposed to be represented by Tutor Grey in * Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” endeavors in a lay sermon on Faith to show how 
disbelievers in historic Christianity may yet retain its spiritual 


passion for holiness. His positions are a familiar outgrowth of 
speculation that has been age after age discredited both by 
historical scholarship and by practical experience. But he is 
more logical than Elsmere, for he sees that the work of such 
disbelievers must be more or less crippled by their negations 
and doubts. ‘It will be,” he says, “rather on the fringe of 
the church that such work will lie. Mor some of the deeper 
charities of the Christian Society, such as ministering to the 
spiritual wants of the sick, speculative differences may for the 
present necessarily disqualify us.” (Works of T. H. Green, 
vol. iii. p. 278.) Professor Green himself would have expected 
only a dubious future for Robert Elsmere’s new religious organ- 
ization. When the Oxford teacher, whose work in philosophy 
and ethics is to be spoken of with far more reverence than his 
work in theology, lay dying, March 25, 1882, his belief in God 
and immortality was clear, and one of his last requests was to 


have read to him the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 
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Robert Elsmere makes no adequate provision for the contin- 
uance of the eccentric ethical society which he founds. Many 
such organizations have been tried at various periods of church 
history and have failed. The author of *“ Robert Elsmere” 
should herself have described the history of Elsmere’s new 
brotherhood through three or four generations. New religions 
are to be judged not so much by the men who make them, as 
by the men they make. 

On the whole, therefore, brilliant and noble as much that 
* Robert Elsmere” contains must be admitted to be, the book 
cannot be defended as a really fair or strong argument, nor even 
as a new one, against scholarly evangelical views. The prob- 
ability is, therefore, that while it may produce a considerable 
temporary effect in misleading half-equipped minds, its influence 
will not be permanent in circles at once alert, candid, and well- 
informed, and spiritually devout, practical, and aggressive. 

Not to quote Luthardt, Dorner, Christlieb, or other German 
writers on the Christian evidences, it may be worth while to 
mention a single American authority quite abreast of the fresh- 
est discussions. The well-known works of Prof. G. P. Fisher, 
of Yale College, on “ The Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” 
and on “Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,” contain, 
with their references, a sufficient reply to the whole list of 
recent anti-supernaturalistic critics, and should be read by any 
one whose convictions are disturbed by Mrs. Ward’s novel. 

Robert Elsmere’s best and noblest work was done in Surrey, 
when he and his wife labored hand-in-hand for the poor, and 
when he had not yet fallen under the influence of the Squire. 
No one in his senses can seriously wish to live the life and die 
the death of Roger Wendover. 

Some one should write a work of fiction entitled “ Robert 
Elsmere’s Successor,” showing the history of Elsmere’s new 
brotherhood for several generations, and the general result of 
what Mr. Gladstone so justly calls an attempt to fly without 
wings. — North American Review, January. 

JOSEPH COOK. 





LORD DUFFERIN ON FREE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


SPEECH AT CALCUTTA, DECEMBER 2, 1888. 


Tue departing viceroy, at the St. Andrew’s dinner in Caleutta, Decem- 
ber 2, took advantage of his last publie appearance in India, to express in 
weighty and statesmanlike language an unqualified condemnation of the 
Native Congress agitation. This carefully considered remonstrance has the 
character of a state paper rather than that of an after-dinner speech, and is 
specially impressive as coming from a governor-general whose utterances 
here have hitherto been most jealously guarded. The magnitude of the 
evil must have been marked indeed when Lord: Dufferin felt himself com- 
pelled, on the eve of his departure, to throw aside the diplomatic mask and 
urge upon public attention an earnest and uncompromising protest. This 
speech will prove a valuable legacy to his suecessor, and will probably en- 
able him at the outset of his rule to adopt a decisive attitude and a settled 
policy. — The Times, December 3. 


As I am so near the day of dissolution, I may be permitted to utter a 
few words of warning and advice to those to whose affairs I have been giv- 
ing such unremitting attention for so long a period. [Cheers.] You will 
understand that it is not so much a viceroy addressing you as his depart- 
ing, pale, attenuated shade — or rather shall we say some intelligent trav- 
eler who has come to India for three months, with the intention of writing 
an encyclopedic work on the government and people, and who is therefore 
able to speak in a spirit of infallibility denied to lesser men. 

Well, then, what is India? It is an empire equal in size, if Russia be 
excluded, to the entire continent of Europe, with a population of 250,000,- 
000 souls, composed of a large number of distinct nationalities, professing 
various religions, practicing diverse rites, and speaking different languages. 
The census report says there are 106 different Indian tongues —not dia- 
lects — of which 18 are spoken by more than a million persons, while many 
races are still further separated from each other by discordant prejudices, 
conflicting, social usages, and even antagonistic material interests. 

Perhaps the most patent peculiarity of our Indian Cosmos is its divis- 
ion into two mighty political communities — the Hindoos, numbering 190,- 
000,000, and the Mahomedans, 50,000,000, whose distinctive characteristics, 
religious, social, and ethnological, it is unnecessary to mention. To these 
two great divisions must be added a host of minor nationalities (though 
minor is a misleading term, since most of them are numbered by millions), 
who, though some are included in the two broader categories, are as com- 
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pletely differentiated from each other as Hindoos from Mahomedans. Such 
are the Sikhs, with their warlike habits and traditions and theocratic enthu- 
siasm ; the Rohillas, Pathans, Assamees, Belochees, and other wild and 
marshal tribes on the frontiers ; the hillmen dwelling on the Himalayas ; 
our subjects in Burmah, Mongol in race and Buddhist in religion ; the Nairs, 
Bheels, and other non-Aryan peoples of the centre and south of India, and 
the enterprising Parsees, with their rapidly developing manufactures and 
commercial interests. 

Again, among the numerous communities are found, at one and the same 
moment, all the various stages of civilization through which mankind has 
passed from prehistoric ages to the present time. At one end of the scale 
is the naked, savage hillmen, with stone weapons, head-hunting, and poly- 
androus habits, and childish superstitions ; at the other the European- 
ized native gentleman, with the refinement, polish, and literary culture of 
Western philosophy and advanced political ideas ; while between the two 
lie layer upon layer, in close juxtaposition, of wandering communities, living 
in tents, with flocks of goats, collections of undisciplined warriors, with 
blood feuds, clan organization, and loose tribal government, feudal chiefs, or 
barons, with picturesque retainers, seignorial jurisdiction, and medieval 
modes of life, and modernized country gentlemen, enterprising merchants 
and manufacturers, with well-managed estates and prosperous enterprises. 
Besides all these, under our direct administration, the government is re- 
quired to exercise a certain amount of supervision over 117 native states, 
with their princely rulers, autocratic executives, and independent jurisdic- 
tions, and their fifty millions of inhabitants. The mere enumeration of 
these diversified elements must suggest to the most unimaginative mind a 
picture of as complicated a social and political organization as has ever 
tasked human ingenuity to govern and administer. 

But even within India itself we have not reached the limits of our ac- 
eountability ; for we are bound to provide for the safety and welfare, not 
only of Her Majesty’s Hindoo, Mahomedan, and other native subjects, but 
also for the large East Indian community, the indigenous Christian 
churches, and the important planting and manufacturing interests scattered 
over the face of the country, as also to secure the property and lives of all 
British residents in India, men, women, and children, whether employed in 
the service of the government or pursning independent avocations in the 
midst of alien and semi-civilized multitudes, whose peaceable and orderly 
behavior cannot, under all cireumstances, be implicitly relied on. To these 
obligations are also added the duty of watching over the enormous com- 
mercial interests of the mother country, represented by a guaranteed capi- 
tal of over £220,000,000, which, to the great benefit of India, has been 
either lent to the state or sunk in Indian railways and similar enterprises. 
It would be criminal to ignore the responsibility of the government towards 
those who have sunk large sums in the development of Indian resources on 
the faith of official guarantees, or who have invested capital in the Indian 
funds at the invitation of the Imperial and Indian authorities. The same 
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considerations apply with almost equal force to the further vast amount of 
capital employed by private British enterprise in manufactures, tea-plant- 
ing, and the indigo, jute, and similar industries, on the assumption that 
English rule and English justice would remain dominant in India. 

If, again, we turn our eyes outwards we find external obligations hardly 
less onerous and imperative than those confronting us within. India has a 
land frontier of nearly 6,000 miles and a seaboard of about 9,000 miles. On 
the east she is conterminous with Siam and China, on the north with Tibet, 
Bhotan, and Nepaul ; while on the northwest she marches, at all events 
diplomatically, with Russia. On the coasts are many rich and prosperous 
seaports — Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, and Rangoon. Every 
year we are made more painfully aware to how serious an extent contiguity 
with foreign nations, whether civilized or uncivilized, and the complications 
arising out of both Eastern and Western politics and wars expose us to at- 
tack, and impose on us the necessity of walking warily and wisely with re- 
spect to international relations, taking the precautions, however onerous 
and expensive, incumbent on a nation that finds itself in contact with enter- 
prising military monarchies and rival maritime powers. It is, then, for the 
outward protection, for the internal control, and for the welfare and good 
government and progress of this congeries of nations, religions, tribes, and 
communities, with the tremendous latent forces and disruptive potentialities 
they contain, that the government of India is answerable. And, with 
reference to the ever-shifting and multiplying requirements of this compli- 
cated political organization, it has been called upon from time to time to 
shape and modify its system of administration. 

Now, some intelligent, loyal, patriotic, and well-meaning men are de- 
sirous of taking a big jump into the unknown by the application to India of 
democratic methods of government and the adoption of the Parliamentary 
system, which England herself only reached by slow degrees through the 
discipline of many centuries of preparation. The idea has been authorita- 
tively suggested of the creation of a representative body, or of representa- 
tive bodies, with the official element in the minority, who shall have what is 
called the ‘ power of the purse,’ and who, through this instrumentality, shall 
be able to bring the British executive into subjection to their will. The or- 
ganization of battalions of native militia and volunteers for the internal 
and external defense of the country is the next arrangement suggested ; 
and the first practical result to be obtained would be the reduction of the 
British army to one half its present numbers. 

Well, I am afraid that the people of England will not readily be 
brought to the acceptance of this programme, or to allow such an assembly, 
or number of such assemblies, either to interfere with the armies or to 
fetter and cireumscribe the liberty of action either of the provincial govern- 
ment or of the supreme executive. In the first place, the whole scheme is 
eminently unconstitutional. For the essence of constitutional government 
is that responsibility and power should remain in the same hands ; and the 
idea of irresponsible councils, whose members could never be called to ac- 
count for their acts in the way in which an Opposition can be called to 
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account in a constitutional country, arresting the march of Indian legislation, 
or nullifying the policy of the British executive in India, would be regarded 
as an impracticable anomaly. Indeed, so obviously impossible would be the 
application of such a system in the cireumstances of the case, that I do not 
believe it has been seriously advocated by any native statesman of the slight- 
est weight or importance. I have come into contact, during four years, with, 
I imagine, almost all the most distinguished persons in India, and have talked 
to most of them upon these matters ; but I have never heard a suggestion 
from one of them in the sense that I have mentioned. [Cheers.] 

But if no native statesman of weight and importance capable of appre- 
ciating the true interests of England and India is found in defense of this 
programme, who are those who do defend it? Whoand what are the per- 
sons that seek to wield such great powers — that would tempt the fate o 
Phaeton, and sit in the chariot of the Sun? Well, they are gentlemen of 
whom I desire to speak with the greatest courtesy and kindness, for they 
are most of them the product of the system of education which we have 
ourselves carried on during the last thirty years. But thirty years is a very 
short time in which to educe a self-governing nation from its primordial ele- 
ments. At all events, let us measure the extent of the educated assistance 
upon which we could call at this moment, and examine the degree of profi- 
ciency which the educated classes have attained and the relation of their 
numbers to the rest of the population. 

Out of the whole population of British India, which may be put at 200,- 
000,000 in round numbers, not more than five or six per cent. can read and 
write, while less than one per cent. has any knowledge of English. Thus 
the overwhelming mass of the people — perhaps 190,000,000 out of 200,- 
000,000 — is still steeped inignorance. Of the ten or twelve millions who 
have acquired an education, three fourths, or perhaps less, have not attained 
to more than the most elementary knowledge. In a recent review of the 
progress of education it is pointed out that 94} per cent. of those attending 
schools and colleges are in the primary stage, while the progress made in 
English education is measured by the fact that the number of the stu- 
dents who have graduated at the universities since 1857 —that is, during 
the course of the last thirty-one years —is under eight thousand. During 
the last twenty-five years probably not more than half a million students 
have passed out of our schools with a good knowledge of English ; there 
being perhaps a million more with a smattering. Consequently, it may be 
said that out of a population of 200,000,000, only a very few thousands may 
be considered to possess an adequate qualification, so far as education and 
acquaintance with Western ideas, or even Eastern learning, are concerned, 
for taking an intelligent view of those intricate and complicated economic 
and political questions, affecting the destinies of many millions of men, that 
are almost daily presented for the consideration of the government. 

I would ask, then, how could any reasonable man imagine that the British 
government would be content to allow this microscopic minority to con- 
trol the administration of that majestic and multiform empire, for whose 
safety and welfare they are responsible in the eyes of God and before the 
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face of civilization! It appears to me a groundless contention that it rep- 
resents the people of India. Is it not evident that large sections of the 
community are already becoming alarmed at the thought of such self-con- 
stituted bodies interposing between themselves and the august impartiality 
of English rule. They ought to know that in the present condition of India 
there can be no real or effective representation of the people, with their 
enormous numbers, multifarious interests, and tesselated nationalities. They 
ought to see that all the strength, power, and intelligence of the British 
government are applied to preventing one race or one religion from acquir- 
ing dominion over another. They ought to feel that there is no greater 
blessing to a country than the existence of an external, dispassionate, im- 
mutable authority, whose watchword is “ Justice,” who alone possesses both 
the power and the will to weld the rights and status of each separate ele- 
ment of the Empire into a peaceful, coordinated, and harmonious unity. 

When the Congress was first started, it seemed as if that body directed 
its attention to the consideration of social reform, and that like a similar 
congress in England it might prove of assistance to the government and of 
great use to the citizens. I cannot help expressing regret that they consider 
momentous questions concerning the welfare of millions of their fellow- 
subjects beneath notice. It is a still greater matter for regret that the 
members of the Congress are answerable for the distribution —as their 
officials have boasted — among thousands of ignorant and credulous men of 
publications animated by a very questionable spirit and whose manifest in- 
tention is te excite the hatred of the people against the public servants of 
the crown in this country. Such proceedings no government could regard 
with indifference ; nor can they fail to inspire us with misgivings, at all 
events as to the wisdom of those who have so offended. Nor is the silly 
threat of one of the chief officers — the principal secretary, I believe, of the 
Congress — that he and his Congress friends hold in their hands the keys, 
not only of popular insurrection, but of military revolt, calculated to restore 
confidence in their discretion, even when accompanied by the assurance that 
they do not intend for the present to put these keys into the locks. 


It was, we think, most wise and most self-denying of Lord Dufferin to 
make this speech, instead of one, which he conld easily have made, that 
would have purchased for him a roar of popularity. We would not our- 
selves declare the Congress illegal, as we see some experienced governors 
are prepared to recommend ; but we would discourage its meetings by all 
the means at the disposal of government, and especially by proclaiming 
from the first that while the British remain in India, the care of the count- 
less millions now committed to them cannot be resigned into any hands 
except their own. When the Indian multitudes are ready for self-govern- 
ment, they will announce the fact to us in indisputable terms ; but till 
then, the adoption of any scheme of representative government whatever 
is merely the transfer of power from one qualified and strictly responsible 
aristocracy to another which would be neither responsible nor qualified. — 
The Spectator (London), December 8. 





SIR LYON PLAYFAIR ON PROTECTION AND WAGES IN 
AMERICA. 


On Saturday, December 1, Sir Lyon Playfair, M. P., addressed his constitu- 
ents of the Southern Division of Leeds, and in doing so, after some prelim- 
inary remarks, spoke as follows on protection and wages in America : — 

I have lately returned from the United States, where a very important 
issue has been before the people in the presidential election. It would be 
false to call that issue free trade, because the proposal before the coun- 
try was whether the high protectionist tariff, averaging 47 per cent. on the 
price of imports, should be reduced to 42 per cent. If a man took 47 
drinks a day and reduced them to 42, you would not call him a_teeto- 
taler. So you could not call a tariff of 42 per cent. a free-trade tariff ; but 
it was the thin end of the wedge, and every one knew that if successful it 
would be driven deeper. [Hear, hear.] It was sure to rend in twain pro- 
tection in the end. 


You are aware that nominal wages, measured by dollars or shillings, mean 
something quite different from real wages, which represent the necessities 
and comforts of life which money will buy. For unskilled Ihbor wages 


are a good deal higher there than they are in England, and comforts for the 
unskilled laborer are greater. The Republicans unhesitatingly assert that 
this is due to protection. Protection, it is said, creates industries which 
would not exist without it, and therefore gives work to the laborer. 

If protection gives to a working man more wages, where does the more 
come from? It comes from the taxes which working men pay to support 
protection. Protected industries in America have always considerably lower 
wages than unprotected industries. Still, you may think that protection 
would render uaiform wages all over the country in ocenpations of a like 
kind. It does not do so at all, Between different States the variation of 
wages in the same protected industry is much greater than the difference 
between English and American wages. Last year, out of 816,000 operatives 
in Massachusetts, 214,000, or 294 per cent., were out of employment for 
part of the year. In such eases you ought to deduct at least a fourth from 
the nominal rate of wages. 

The Republicans boast that protection gives employment to American 
labor. The truth is that Americans are rapidly disappearing from many 
protected industries. There is a large mill in New Hampshire which em- 
ploys 6,000 operatives, and among these there are only 230 Americans, the 
rest being French Canadians, Irish, and English. The fact is that Ameri- 
cans desert protected industries because the wages are lower in them, and 
they go to unprotected industries, where the wages are higher. Cobden 
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laid down the doctrine of wages in this pithy sentence — “ When two men 
ask work from one employer, wages are low; when two employers are after 
one man, wages are high.” ‘This is the usual consequence of supply and 
demand, and it rules wages in America. In the United States there are 
only 14 or 15 persons to a square mile ; in England and Wales there are 
446. The land requires eight millions of people to cultivate the soil, while 
manufactures demand rather more than three millions. If you take all the 
unprotected trades, there are, according to George, 20 men employed in 
them for one in the protected industries ; while other authorities put them 
as one to17. It is no doubt mainly the demand for labor on the land that 
raises the rate of wages all over the States. Protection has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with it except that it is a force to lower wages. [Hear, hear. ] 

Compare the manufacturing State of Maine, in the East, near Canada, 
with California, in the far West, where the demand for agricultural labor is 
high. In Maine the average wages are £52 yearly, and in California they 
are £96. It is extremely difficult to compare the real wages between two 
countries. Mr. Blaine, the leader of the Republican party, tried to do so 
when he was secretary of state, and got elaborate reports from the Ameri- 
can consuls ; and this was his conclusion in his own words: “The hours of 
labor in the Lancashire mills are 56; in Massachusetts they are 60 per 
week. The hours of labor in the other New England States, where the 
wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 66 to 69 per 
week. Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American 
operatives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter 
and their longer hours of labor.’? 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, an eminent statesman and a trustworthy observer, 
comes to the conclusion that, taking mechanics all round, a Massachusetts 
workman, with a family of five workers, including children, makes in the 
year £160, while the English workman makes £103. These are nominal 
wages. It costs the American workman £151 to live comfortably, while the 
English workman wants £101. At the end of the year the American head 
of the family would have £9 to save and the English only £2. My con- 
elusion is that protection is a gigantic error in its claim that it is the source 
of high wages. It is not the English but the Americans who fear “ the 
pauper labor of Europe;” in America that fear stalks like a spectre round 
the ramparts of protection—a grim sentinel to scare the workingmen of 
the United States. 

I hold that protection leads directly to socialism, and even to communism. 
If you think this view fanciful, look at the movements in protectionist coun- 
tries. In America socialistic outbreaks have occurred, as at Chicago, fol- 
lowed by the executiong of the ringleaders. Russia is honeyeombed by so- 
cialists; Germany has passed laws for their suppression. The organization 
of Knights of Labor in America, if it had proved successful, would have 
formed an inclined plane, rapidly leading to socialism in labor. Protection- 
ists live on the product of the labor of others, collected through a tax upon 
all of us, for the benefit of themselves. The principle of living on the labor 
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of others is a principle liable to great expansion. I need not draw the moral 
from my sermon. England for 40 years has had free trade. Before 1840, 
under protection, her working classes had few comforts of life and were 
unable to lay by savings for their old age. Under protection our industries 
languished. In 1815 our British exports were 51 million pounds sterling 
and in 1840 they were the same. In 1886 they had mounted to 212 mil- 
lions. Wages in England have largely, and on the whole steadily, risen for 
30 years. Between 1850 and 1883 the average increase in British wages 
has been about 39 per cent., while in the United States it has been a little 
above 30 per cent. Even during the great depression of 1872 to 1883 the 
average rise in England was 10 per cent., while in the protectionist State, 
Massachusetts, wages fell5.41 per cent. In spite of lower nominal wages in 
the United Kingdom, the wage-workers of our country have saved as much 
when estimated by purchasing power as their American brethren. Perhaps 
the best test of a nation’s prosperity is the rate of inerease of its population 
compared with former periods of its history. Between 1851 and 1861 the 
rate of increase in the United Kingdom was 5.6 per cent.; between 1861 
and 1871 it was 8.8 per cent.; and between 1871 and 1881 it was 10.8 per 
cent. 

The American politicians are accustomed to speak of “ decrepid old Eng- 
land and its pauper labor.” I wish they would explain how it is that this 
country, without one acre of virgin soil, has nearly twice the percentage of 
gain in the last of the three decades that it had in the first. England and 
Wales have a density of population from three to nineteen times greater 
than any of the States in America, whose rate of increase has only in a few 
cases been greater in the last decade than in England. Thus Ohio increased 
19.8 per cent., and Indiana by 17.7 per cent.; while England and Wales in- 
creased 14.4 per cent. The older States do not show this rate of increase. 
New York’s rate was 15.9, but Maine only increased by 3.5, and Vermont 
only by one half per cent. Test the whole question, in any way you choose, 
and you will find that neither by real wages, by savings, nor by commercial 
prosperity, is there the slightest support given by American experience to 
the idea that free trade is a delusion or that protection adds to the remunera- 
tion of labor or acts in any other way than as a drag on the development of 
nations. 
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“ RoBeRT ELSMERE” is the novel most likely to sway or to undermine be- 
lief, published since the days of George Eliot. It has beet so much read, 
partly because it has given us a vivid picture of a period through which 
many of us have passed, but which is now passing away. An adventitious 
interest has been imparted to it by the felicitous review of it by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his “ Battle of Belief.” But it must be admitted that it owes its 
popularity mainly to its own attractiveness, to its delicate perception of 
character, its moving scenes, and its pictorial style. 

Having lived through the period pictured, I am in cireumstances to under- 
stand the position of all the parties, and their swaying motives. 

About 1830 the Britishers were bent on having a Reform Bill of a radi- 
eal character and raising murmurs against the Established Churches. The 
English clergy, alarmed about what was coming, and wishing to separate 
themselves from dissenters, and to show that they had something distinctly 
better, raised the ery of the Holy Catholic Church, fell back into medizval- 
ism, some of them into Romanism, and set about adorning their churches, 
and their church services. It was the period of the “ Tracts for the Times.” 

A few years later, as might have been expected, there arose a reaction led 
by younger men in Oxford, tending toward free-thinking and skepticism. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill’s “ Logie ” might now be seen in the hands of every 
rising tutor, and became the chief authority in philosophy. They were the 
days of the once famous but now forgotten semi-skeptical ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews.’ In the midst of this ferment a grave, earnest man rose to the 
surface. This was Thomas Hill Green, Fellow of Balliol, vividly described 
in the novel under the name of Mr. Grey. He could not fall in with the 
philosophy derived from Hume the skeptic, and propagated in England by 
the Mills, father and son. So he betook himself to Germany, and became 
profoundly sunk and lost in the most extravagant of all philosophies, that 
of Hegel, which made the world ideal, that is, the creation of the mind, 
declaring it all the while to be real —a philosophy, I may remark, now 
abandoned in Germany. This man’s style of thinking and writing is very 
scholarly, but terribly arid. But he must have had something attractive in 
his personnel. By his learning and his earnestness he drew many promising 
young men toward him at a time when there was no deep philosophy in 
England and not much (after the death of Hamilton) in Scotland, and none 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Green never became a priest, but his admirers drew two lay sermons 
out of him. These were published posthumously, and I have them before 
me. In these he applies his ideal Hegelian philosophy to religion. The 
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Christian’s Faith is a projection of the human mind, just as the external 
world is. There was such a personality as Jesus Christ, —this cannot be 
denied, the picture of him is so life-like, — but the great body of the deeds 
ascribed to him are mythical, and there is no proof that he rose from the 
dead. This personality must have been self-sacrificing and lovely beyond 
measure. His image was deeply impressed on the hearts of his disciples. 
No doubt he died, but they could not believe him to be dead. Their fancies 
raised him from the dead, and these fishermen proclaimed him everywhere, 
and, somehow, contrived to secure the adherence of Saul, whose imagina- 
tion was so strong that he believed that he had seen the risen Galilean. 
Jesus still lives in the hearts of his people, and will continue to live with 
his high example and ideal. All this is a development from the conception 
of the fishermen, with nothing Divine or supernatural in it. Robert Els- 
mere is thus gendered with his new Christianity, which is now superseding 
the old in the scums of London, and is come to America with the new 
novel. 

Among others swayed by Mr. Green, changed into Mr. Grey, were the 
sons of Dr. Arnold, the famous teacher of Rugby, who had such influence 
over the finest of his pupils. A most attractive picture is drawn of him by 
his biographer, Stanley. It is all true as biographies go. But I have been 
told by pupils of his, whom I can trust, that the discipline in his school was 
none of the strictest. I have been seeking, said an old pupil, the other day, 
to a friend of mine, to find some features of ‘* Black Thom” (as his worst 
boys called him) in that biography by Stanley. 

Dr. Arnold, in his writings, set aside the full inspiration of Scripture. 
His sons have gone a step farther, and followed out his principles logically. 
One of them, finding no infallibility in Seripture, betook himself to the 
mother church, and became for a time a professor in the Catholic University 
of Dublin. But his unsatisfied mind did not find the peace which he ex- 
pected, and he left his position to drift, perhaps he knows not whither. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the authoress of “ Robert Elsmere,” is a danghter of 
this man. I ean conceive that one so trained may have experienced a diffi- 
culty in finding a creed. 

Another son, Matthew, is known in this country, which he visited, and 
where he was so well received, as are all Englishmen who have any name. 
In my opinion Mr. Matthew Arnold has been rather an overestimated man 
in England. It does not appear to me that he has written any great work 
in history or in criticism (of which he is supposed to be master) which will 
live above an age or two. He has certainly literary knowledge and ability, 
but his style is full of mannerisms, which came out very oddly when he had 
to give a business account of the state of education in France. He has 
taken up no great theme, and he will go down the stream to posterity as 
the author of some fine poems of the second rank, and of certain phrases, 
such as the rather unsavory one “uncircumcised philistine,” which he has 
sought to make classical. 

He constantly dabbled in religious subjects, of which he knew very little. 
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He was bent on interpreting the Apostle Paul, and has utterly failed to 
vatch his meaning, which the humblest Christians in all ages have had no 
difficulty in doing. He has given a most ludicrously perverted meaning to 
Paul’s profound exposition of the ‘ righteousness of God which is unto all 
and upon all them that believe.” On leaving America he gave us some ad- 
vice. He complains of our defective civilization, of our want of “ sweet- 
ness and light,” — another of his fondled phrases (taken from Swift). He 
has told us some wholesome truths, but has not shown us a way in which 
the evil may be removed. Those who follow him will be sure to become 
dudes — not in dress, but in character, manners, and habits. 

I may relieve a rather dull article by relating his visit to Princeton Col- 
lege. The students wished to hear him, and I wrote, asking him to visit 
us. I got a letter in return, addressed to me, thanking me for improving 
his elocution! It was only after some search that I found that he had sent 
a letter to me meant for Mr. Dudley Warner. I returned the letter to him, 
telling him that I was sure the misplacing of the epistle was done not by 
himself, but by some of those imps who are ever playing such tricks. He 
set out for Princeton, guided by a hired companion. At New York he drove 
to the wrong station, and did not reach the Pennsylvania station till the 
train had left. He took the next train, but found it did not stop at Prince- 
ton Junction. In afterwards speaking of the event, he said to me: “ Your 
conductors are such fine men. In England a guard would never have 
stopped a train to let out a wandering lecturer, but your conductor let me 
out at the station.” On reaching the depot he found that there was no 
train, and he could not get a cab, but he said, “I am an Englishman, and 
I can walk,” and he set out on foot on a dirty road. Getting wearied, he fell 
in with a lumber cart, and asked the driver to allow him to mount his wagon, 
and thus came into our college town. He realized a further difficulty when 
he came to my house. He was clothed in the rough dress used by English 
gentlemen, and felt that he could not thus appear before a college audience. 
Fortunately, his guide found means of arriving with his trunk. He gave 
us a fine lecture on Literature versus Science ; and next morning devoutly 
attended prayers in our college chapel. 

In religion he has reached the same conclusion as Mr. Green. He tells 
us that religion in America is founded on preternaturalism, and that ‘a 
religion of preternaturalism is doomed.” 

People will now inquire whether Mr. Matthew Arnold in his essays, and 
his niece, Mrs. Ward, in her novel, are the sort of persons likely to be able 
to give us a new religion. Only two persons have been able to do this 
since Jesus left us his gospel — Mohammed and Brigham Young. Are the 
Arnold family to do it by their novel ? 

The literary character of the age may be emphatically described as one 
of novel-writing and novel-reading. It is well-known that works of fiction 
constitute two thirds of our circulating libraries, and perhaps as large a 
portion of our Sabbath-school reading. Possibly children are led into the 
reading of secular novels by their training in religious novels. Possibiy the 
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excessive reading of romances by boys and girls may render it very difficult 
for them to distinguish between truth and fiction, and may tempt them to 
look on all faith as a fiction. 

We may have come to a time when the character of our young masters 
and misses will be determined more by tales, than by fathers and mothers, 
ministers and teachers. Thoughtful men are inquiring what is to be the 
effect of all this on the formation of the character of the rising generation. 
Ministers of the gospel will have to send for the last new novel, to see if 
they have not to warn their people against it. Grave teachers of theology 
will have to study “Robert Elsmere ” and “ John Ward, Preacher,” as well 
as the Confession of Faith and the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Of late years, our best novels have been written by ladies. I rather 
think that this will continue. Women have intuitive perceptions of character 
keener, more subtle and tender than men have. They can set before us 
men, women, and children with sentiments, manners, and dress more pic- 
turesque than we of the coarser sex can. 

Our novels are now being written with a purpose ; not merely to give us 
a picture, but to promote a cause. It looks as if in the near future the bat- 
tle of religion and irreligion will be fought in fiction. The war, to a large 
extent, will be one of Amazons, and with Amazons. The weapons of war- 
fare will not be represented by swords and guns, but by bodkins and darn- 
ing needles, scissors and breastpins. Novels will have to be met by novels. 
Oxford has had its novel, and other universities must have the same. 
Princeton will have to produce a counter irritant to “ John Ward, Preacher,” 
and Charles Hodge (who has been attacked) and rigid Calvinism. Har- 
vard will have to regain the literary reputation which it had an age ago, 
and employ one of the ladies of its annex to put life into— not Unitarian- 
ism, which is dead and laid out for decent burial, but into the agnosticism 
of its young men. Yale must stand by the old faith against Harvard, but 
will vivify the scenes by gymnastics in order to retain the championship. 
The end will be that our novel-readers of weak women, and still weaker 
men, will not know what to believe. 

For myself, I should like to have some members of the school expound- 
ing their reconstructed Christianity in a formal manner. In that case it 
could be examined coolly. It is so incongruous that I believe it could be 
pulled down, as a castle of cards, by a junior in theology. But a far more 
important organization has been adopted. The new religion is presented to 
us by a gifted lady, with all sorts of fine arts and attractions, which it 
would be most ungallant to attack. He who would assail the fair figure, 
will be loaded with reproach, as my countryman, John Knox has been for 
ages, for resisting the fascinations of Mary Queen of Scots, when, under 
foreign influence, she was undermining the foundation of Protestantism. 
— New York Ledger, December 29. 














BERLIN ADDRESSES TO STUDENTS. 
BY J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D. D. 


CHURCH LIFE AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GERMANY. 


THERE is no imperial German Church. Count Bernstorff, 
from the Department of the Ministry of Religion, gave this 
audience recently a valuable account of the government of the 
state church, and we then learned that each state manages its 
own ecclesiastical affairs, and that each ruler is the head of the 
church in his own state. Thus the Emperor of Germany is the 
summus Episcopus or supreme bishop only of the state church 
of Prussia, and this he is, not as emperor, but by virtue of the 
fact that he is King of Prussia. The Cultus Minister appointed 
by him acts as his representative in the government of the 
church in that kingdom. The church is regarded as an integral 
part of the state, and all its laws are promulgated in the name 
of the king. That this government must also affect the internal 
affairs of the church is evident. Nevertheless the voice of the 
church is heard in the district and general synods, composed of 
clerical and lay representatives of the churches. 

The official designation of the state church in Prussia is 
Evangelical, and consists of a union of the Lutheran and the 
Reformed confessions. The Catholic Church, however, has 
equal rights with the Evangelical or state church; indeed it has 
some special advantages in that while it is supported by the 
state it has greater liberty in the management of its own affairs 
simply because it is not so organically connected with the state. 

I propose this evening to consider briefly the theories of the 
relation of church and state, and then to diseuss the condition 
of the state church. 

The state and the church are the two greatest organizations 
on earth. Different theories prevail respecting the nature of 
each of these mighty institutions, and it is not surprising that 
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there is no agreement respecting their relation to each other. 
Not only here, but also in Great Britain and in the United 
States the question of their relation is exciting discussion. In 
Scotland the question of an established and a free church has 
long divided the people. In England it is claimed that 
12,500,000 persons belong to the Established Church, while 
only one million less are Dissenters. According to English 
law every Englishman is a member of the Church of England,- 
but that fact has nothing to do with the real state of the case. 
In Wales and in many parts of England the Dissenters are in 
the majority, and they are making disestablishment a burning 
question. 

In the United States the main problem has been the relation 
of the state to religion; but Catholicism is also pushing to the 
front the relation of the church to the state. Whether the state 
can recognize religion without special recognition of a church 
as the embodiment of that religion is the problem given us 
for solution. The question of appointing chaplains for legisla- 
tive bodies, and for the army and the navy; the recognition of 
Sunday; the Bible, and moral and religious instruction in 
common schools ; the problem of Mormonism, and the repeated 
appropriations to religious institutions, together with the Cath- 
olic theory of the relation of the religious to the civil authority, 
are calculated to direct attention to the attitude of the state 
toward religion and the different religious bodies. 

When we consider the various theories of the relation of the 
church to the state, we find that sometimes the state wishes to 
absorb the church, sometimes the church desires to control the 
state. The former is the case in the Greek Church of Russia. 
In Germany the church has much more freedom. In the case 
of Catholicism we find that the claim so persistently defended 
in the Middle Ages, namely, that the ecclesiastical is superior to 
the civil power, is still the theory of that church. This is pro- 
claimed in recent encyclicals, and is constantly reiterated by the 
Catholic press. Even in Protestant lands, where this press is 
more guarded in its utterances than in Catholic countries, this 
claim is constantly made. Call this spirit ultramontane or 
WJesuitical if you will; but remember that this spirit is the 
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dominant one in that church even in Protestant Germany. The 
leader of the Centre, the Catholic political party of Germany, 
was applauded to the echo when in a religious assembly he 
declared that the Pope rules the world, and the entire press of 
that church echoed the sentiment. This church claims likewise 
that as it is superior to the civil authority so it is to determine 
what amount of religious freedom shall prevail. It has become 
fashionable for the advocates of Catholicism to laud it as the 
defender of religious freedom and of the rights of reason; but 
its authoritative utterances put all such laudation to shame. 
“The Voice of Truth,” of Rome, which speaks with authority 
on the views of the papacy, has declared that the church uses 
religious freedom in lands where it is in the minority ; but that 
it cannot grant this freedom in lands where it is supreme. It is 
in favor of freedom so long as it needs that freedom ; but when- 
ever it gains the ascendancy that freedom is at an end. All the 
hierarchical assumptions of the Catholie Church in the past are 
still made, though circumstances render it expedient for Rome 
to be less arrogant than in the Middle Ages. Let me quote but 
one recent utterance, and that in England, by the Roman Cath- 
olie Bishop Auxiliary of Newcastle, who declared in a sermon 
that “there sat, at that moment, yonder at Rome, on Peter’s 
throne, with all Peter’s power and jurisdiction over emperors, 
kings, princes, and people — there sat on Peter’s throne their 
own blessed Lord, the Pope Leo XIII., holding Peter’s keys in 
his hand, holding Peter's jurisdiction, holding Peter’s power, 
that what he bound on earth was bound in heaven; what he 
loosed on earth was loosed in heaven. . . . Yonder he sat, then, 
the father of fathers, the prince of prelates, Peter’s successor, 
and Christ’s viear—their Lord Pope.” And this is but one 
utterance of a thousand, all of which confirm the constant claim 
of encyclicals respecting ecclesiastical supremacy over civil 
power. 

An interesting and somewhat novel view was held by the 
eminent theologian, Richard Rothe, namely, that the functions 
of the church would eventually be assumed by the state, so that 
the church would cease to exist as a separate institution. He 
did not regard this as the result of religious indifference, but 
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as the consequence of the permeation of the entire state by 
religion. 

On the Continent as well as in America and Great Britain 
there are those who advocate the entire separation of church 
and state. Some do this because they are hostile to religion ; 
but there are others who think the church would thereby be the 
gainer. Thus Vinet held that religion should be entirely freed 
from political control, in order that it may develop according to 
its own genius. There are also many Christians in Germany 
who want the autonomy of the church to be increased; but there 
is a general fear that an entire separation would be disastrous 
to the church. Not only is it not prepared for self-government ; 
there are also apprehensions that its support would be impossible 
without aid from the state, and that in different places elements 
dangerous to the best interests of religion might get control of 
the church. The fact is, men in Germany are so bound by 
traditions and by the present state of things that they can form 
no conception of a church severed entirely from the state. Some 
look upon it as fatal both to the church and to religion. To the 
vast majority the theory which prevails in our country, accord- 
ing to which every religious body is to be protected unless it 
interferes with the laws of the land, while no particular church 
is to be organically connected with the state, seems to mean 
religious anarchy. It is a striking illustration of the fact that 
persons can form no correct conception of conditions of which 
they have no experience. 

Let us now try to gain an insight into the working of the 
state church in Germany. 

Church life just as political life is seriously injured if the 
people are deprived of the privilege of self-government. Those 
who have their own affairs taken out of their hands are not 
likely to develop energy and skill in those affairs. As a con- 
sequence, the genius of the church managed by the state is not 
fully developed, and has no opportunity fully and freely to ex- 
press itself. Among the most serious results is the failure to 
develop the activity of the laity. In some respects hierarchical 
views are to blame for this. Ministers have been known to 
oppose lay activity on the ground that it interfered with the 
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prerogatives of the clergy. Even now preachers can be found 
who fear that Young Men’s Christian Associations and other 
religious organizations may encroach on the peculiar privileges 
of the ministry. But aside from this sacerdotalism, a state 
church does not give the laity the same room and encourage- 
ment to work, as a free church. The very needs of the free 
church develop the activity which a state church suppresses, 
because it takes upon itself what should be left to the member- 
ship. ‘The state is held responsible, hence the church does not 
feel the same responsibility as it otherwise would. The church 
is consequently spoken frequently of as “ the preachers’ church,” 
simply because the state seems to have committed to the minis- 
ters what it still leaves undone. The laymen are therefore 
placed in a subordinate position and but few demands are made 
upon them. 

Still more detrimental to the church is the fact that it is 
often referred to as part of the police regulation of the state, 
as if the state used it for the purpose of maintaining order, and 
perhaps as the means of accomplishing certain political ends. 
It is a significant fact that the orthodox in religion are the con- 


servatives in politics, and are the right arm of the government 
in passing political measures. Even in making concessions to 
the Catholics, the conservatives voted for the measures of the 
government, and then complained that a great advantage had 
been given to Rome. The government seems to expect from 


the church adherence to its measures ; and is it surprising, then, 
that those who oppose the government, also oppose what is re- 
garded as the church of that government? This explains what 
seems so unaccountable to foreigners, the fact that the liberals in 
polities are alienated from the church. Indeed, there are con- 
servatives who denounce as irreligious all who dare to be politi- 
eally liberal. But of late, voices have been heard even among 
the orthodox in favor of severing party polities from religious 
convictions ; and the time may yet come when a man may be 
liberal in politics and orthodox in religion. 

Among the most marked differences in the religious life of 
America and Germany is the position of woman in the church. 
Intellectually, socially, industrially, and religiously she is placed 
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much lower here than in our country. Only on a very lim- 
ited scale is room given her for independent religious activity. 
Large religious assemblies of women, and managed entirely 
by them, are unknown here. Where there are ministers who 
think it unbecoming for a layman to open a public meeting with 
prayer, we cannot be surprised to find such as think it sac- 
rilege for a woman to open a meeting of women with prayer. 
Her public prominence in religious work is deemed contrary to 
apostolic teaching and destructive of female modesty. 

The failure to develop the lay activity of the church is 
deeply felt, and a change in this respect is recognized as one of 
the chief conditions for improving the religious life of Germany. 
One naturally expects the religion of the state church to per- 
meate the whole state, just as the state leaves its impress on the 
whole church. But the facts already mentioned give the reason 
why the German church is far more restricted in its public in- 
fluence than are the churches in America. In Germany the 
church seems to be much more separated from the national 
life; it is more an institution for Sunday service, and even then 
its influence is limited to the small percentage of the population 
who attend. The church here seems more like a great cathe- 
dral than like a popular leaven. 

But the religious life is by no means confined to the opera- 
tions of the state church. Indeed, more can often be found 
outside of it than within. The most hopeful sign of Christian 
activity is seen in what is called “ The Inner Mission.” This 
is not synonymous with what we call home missions, but is far 
more comprehensive. The term was first used by the theolo- 
gian Luecke, but was popularized by Wichern, the founder of 
the Raue Haus, for neglected children and for training Chris- 
tian workers, near Hamburg. Instead of confining the Inner 
Mission to evangelistic work, it includes all work, whether in 
behalf of the body, the mind, or the spirit, which is undertaken 
in the name of Christ and is not a part of the regular work of 
the state church. It thus includes the most varied kinds of 
voluntary Christian enterprises, such as the work of deaconesses 
in hospitals and schools, the efforts to save fallen women, to 
reform criminals, to help the poor and the suffering, to spread. 
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the gospel among the neglected, to purify the press, and the 
like. I hold in my hand the table of contents of a book on the 
Inner Mission, and that table contains fifty different kinds of 
institutions. This will give you an idea of the magnitude of 
the work. It means much to have a convenient term cover- 
ing all these varied operations ; it helps to unite and to system- 
atize them. In this department of Inner Mission work we find 
the activity of Christians especially manifesting itself. Lay- 
men and ministers are alike active, the former often taking the 
lead. And as all the associations are voluntary, the work is 
hearty, and usually systematic, persistent, and efficient. 

The greatest influence of the state on the internal affairs of 
the chareh i is exerted by the appointment of the theological as 
well as of all the other professors by the government. ‘Besides 
the requisite moral character, the quality chiefly considered is 
intellectual fitness. The doctrinal standing is made secondary, 
if at all considered. This will explain the fact that at Bonn 
Professor Bender, who holds that all religion, the Christian 
included, is a natural evolution, could be a member of the same 
theological faculty as Professor Christlieb. When a theologi- 
cal teacher finds himself wholly at variance with Christian doe- 
trine, he is likely to be transferred to the philosophical faculty, 
as has recently been the ease with Bender. Wellhausen was at 
his own request transferred to the philosophical faculty a few 
years ago. 

The theory prevalent in Germany is that theology and all 
science must be free, and that this is possible only on condition 
that the teachers of theology be appointed by the state. If the 
church appoints them, it is claimed that then they will be bound 
by the views of the church, and theology will be hampered, as in 
the Catholie Church. The church is to be considered in all the 
appointments as a matter of course ; but all kinds of doctrinal 
views prevail in the state church, and all have a right to repre- 
sentation in the theological teaching. Hence the greatest pos- 
sible latitude is given to this instruction. It may even happen 
that the view predominant in the church is not prevalent in a 
university. Thus in Prussia at present the orthodox party rules 
in the church, while in the universities they are often in the 
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minority and perhaps not even represented. Even in the uni- 
versity of Berlin there is not a single prominent professor who 
represents the dominant party of the church. 

We regard it as self-evident that the church should have the 
appointing of the teachers of its future preachers. The very 
life of the church, to say nothing of simple justice, seems to de- 
mand this. But in Germany this view is not even general 
among the orthodox, who complain so bitterly of the injustice 
done them by the appointments of the government. The recent 
transfer of Harnack, who belongs to the Ritschl school, from 
Marburg to Berlin, has made the question of the appointment 
of theological professors a burning one. He was recommended 
by the theological faculty of Berlin; the authorities of the 
church were asked for their opinion, and they opposed the trans- 
fer. Nevertheless the Cultus Minister transferred him to Ber- 
lin. Keenly do the orthodox party feel that all their opposition 
and protests were in vain, and that after the authorities of the 
church were asked to give their opinion that opinion was ig- 
nored. Yet it is admitted that with the present relation of the 
church to the state the government is only consistent when 
it claims the absolute right to settle all questions of the appoint- 
ment of professors. 

There is a growing disposition on the part of the orthodox 
to secure to the church more independence, and Harnack’s ap- 
pointment has convinced many that the church must be more 
free if its spirit and life are to be preserved. An effort was 
made by the orthodox party to secure more liberty for the 
church; but when the measure was presented to the Prussian 
legislature all the members of the ministry and all their coun- 
selors arose and left the house, thus showing their attitude 
toward such efforts. The measure was defeated, but the agita- 
tion continues. 

It cannot, however, be questioned that the freedom in theo- 
logical inquiry prevalent in Germany has great advantages. 
Whatever oppressions the Germans have complained of, they 
boast that in their universities freedom of thought has a refuge, 
and this, they hold, is attended with the highest benefits. 
Helmholtz attributes the superiority of German thought in 
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various departments to the fact that it is more free than in 
other lands, the conviction prevailing that, even if for the time 
being disastrous results seem to follow, the truth must at last 
prevail and will restore order. This confidence in the truth in- 
cites hope concerning religion. The idea is that in the freest in- 
vestigation and the severest conflict, the pure truth and genuine 
religion will be promoted. The very necessity of meeting 
opposing views is promotive of breadth and thoroughness. 
Since the appeal is not to subjective opinions or party preju- 
dice, but to the objective merits of the case, fairness and depth 
are sought. In theory, at least, every subject of inquiry is thus 
tested according to its own inherent worth. 

In the crisis through which religious thought is passing, in- 
vestigation on the basis of such a theory is of inestimable value, 
particularly for those agitated by doubt, and for such as are 
valled to work their way through conflicting systems to a relia- 
ble faith. Some who cannot find in schools committed to a 
certain line of teaching the solutions which their heads and 
hearts need, eagerly enter upon the unhampered investigations 
of the profoundest problems in a German university in hope of 
finding the required solutions. 

But this very freedom also promotes doubt. Thus in the 
same university the theological student may hear Lutheran, 
Reformed, Unionistic, Rationalistic, and Pantheistie doctrines. 
The different systems are presented in the best light and are 
enforced by the strongest arguments. Instead of a completed 
dogmatic system to which all the teachers adhere, the student is 
suddenly thrown into a whirlpool of conflicting opinions. The 
thinkers are always searce; and it is not strange that many 
students settle all conflicts by simply adopting the system of 
some school and making that the standard of all truth. This 
royal road for indolence makes it evident why schools are so 
~asily and so quickly formed in Germany. Prevalent tenden- 
cies, able teachers, the willingness to have others settle ques- 
tions which would require some especial effort if one dared to 
settle them for himself, and the desire for favor, position, influ- 
ence, and preferment, are often potent factors in the formation 
of schools. 
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lor philosophical minds and for thinkers, this freedom is, 
however, of the utmost importance. It arouses the energies 
and incites to the greatest development; it necessitates the 
comparison of conflicting views and the determination of their 
relative value ; it promotes candor and fairness, and the spirit 
of tolerance ; and both for the sake of the truth and of mental 
rest it leads to the profoundest researches. While thus many 
of the students are obliged to pass through tortures of doubt, 
there are likewise many who find this free atmosphere essential 
to the attainment of a firm basis of faith and hope. 

The effect of this liberty —some will be tempted to call it 
libertinism and licentiousness of thought — is seen in all depart- 
ments of German theology. No school, no existing theological 
systems, are the norm for determining what the results of bibli- 
eal, historical, or dogmatic inquiries shall be. Abuses are of 
course possible ; love of novelty and originality may be stronger 
than the love of truth. But correctives are always at hand. 
Finished systems are not likely to be in vogue here. Thought 
is viewed as living, and as growing with the ages. Hence the 
works of eminent theologians are apt to be esteemed valuable 
as ferments rather than for what they have finally settled. 
Schleiermacher is a striking illustration. At different periods 
he held different views. His own daughter informed me that 
as he grew in years he also more fully approached evangelical 
faith. He is probably to-day more influential than any other 
theologian of the century. The reason is that his works are so 
suggestive, so full of living thought, so rich in impulses to fur- 
ther inquiry. In theology and in the pulpit, as well as in phi- 
losophy, he dared to be himself and to go his own way. What 
he began, what problems he suggested, and the working leaven 
he introduced into theological thought, have given him his pre- 
eminence. 


This freedom is also seen in German reviews. Criticisms are 
made as objective as possible, and a friend will freely criticise 
a friend’s works according to their merits, not biased by the 
friendship. In Halle, at a conference of preachers, I once 
heard Tholuck give an account of books for the minister’s 
library. Although the venerable Dr. Stier sat near him, 
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Tholuck freely pointed out what he regarded as the faults of 
his friend’s works, and everybody took it as a matter of course. 
That men cannot deny their own standpoint in reviews is too 
evident to require mention. There is complaint in Germany, 
too, as everywhere else, that books are too often reviewed with- 
out being read. 

Exegesis being regarded as the fundamental study in theol- 
ogy, we find that it is made the basis and the seed of ethical 
and dogmatic systems. Eminent scholars let their systems grow 
out of their exegetical studies, without determining beforehand 
what the fruit will be. The historical development of dogmas, 
the confessions of churches, and the theories of philosophers 
may be used as aids; but exegesis is held to be the decisive 
factor. 

The freedom of parties in the state church deserves a careful 
study. That church really allows much greater doctrinal lib- 
erty than our American free churches. Look at the Church of 
England, with its high and low and broad tendencies. So in 
Germany we find the baldest rationalism in the church, as well 
as the most rigorous orthodoxy. Thus there are parties which 
vigorously denounce one another, and each would gladly exclude 
the others. But the state compels them to dwell together in 
the same church. It is this diversity of tendency, and this 
variety of contradictory and hostile views, which make the 
study of the state church so difficult. Only in a sense so gen- 
eral as to be almost unmeaning, or at least extremely indefinite, 
can we speak of unity in doctrine, in aim, and in works in the 
state church. 





ROBERT ELSMERE’S SUCCESSOR. 
CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 


BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Tuis is not a novel. Due allowance being made for dramatic 
form, this book may be regarded as the real history of a real 
soul in its perhaps eccentric yet truly earnest attempt to find 
religious peace. 

Curfew Jessell soon found that what was called his family 
religion was extremely powerful as a superstition but utterly 
without value as a rational discipline or an incentive to honest 


good doing. He openly rebelled against it, and in doing so cre- 
ated a natural sensation truly painful to those who loved him 
best. His father, who sustained the relation of leaseholder to 
what little religion he cared for, was overwhelmed with the 
fear of an impending judgment if he changed an opinion or 
varied a custom, whilst his mother was somewhat inclined to 
adopt a precisely opposite view of the Providential plan. Cur- 
few, being a boy of bluff mind and manners, was often credited 
with frivolity when he was actually concealing the truest ear- 
nestness under the guise of playfulness or audacity. Many of 
his boldest statements would have lost most of their ruggedness 
if the listener could have seen the note of interrogation latent 
in them, and thus have softened an assertion into an inquiry. 
As it was, however, Curfew went amongst men as a conceited 
boy destitute alike of modesty and reverence, and as such was 
severely remarked upon by those who knew nothing of him. 
The one thing most clear to Curfew’s opening mind was that 
there is more superstition than honest piety in the world, hence 
his recoil, his disgust, and his apparent infidelity. He saw 
that most men take their religion as they take their law, that 
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is to say, it is written in the books and must be received as 
written. On the other hand, he saw some men with theories of 
their own, quite new inventions, speculations as to the begin- 
ning, the course, and the issue of the universe which boasted of 
their reasonableness and their independence. By those he was 
for a time beguiled. It was only necessary to be so ingenious 
as to be partially absurd in order to fascinate Curfew’s atten- 
tion, a fact which will account for the period of fantasy and 
vagary so marked in this personal history. Every line of this 
section is almost literally true; he saw all the people, he heard 
their theories from themselves, he reported their conversations 
actually in their own words; so much, indeed, was this the case 
that I have often said that to follow Curfew’s course was to 
become acquainted with all the religious eccentricities of the 
times. But eccentricity always gives way under the stress of 
its own action. The law of spiritual gravitation is against it. 
The larger nature is always bringing the rash and the errant, 
the chaotic and the tumultuous, into harmonic line and expres- 
sion and thus eccentricity will by and by be ruled out of the 
whole process of life. In the mean time, the world owes no 
small debt to eccentric men. They alarm superstition, they 
challenge prescriptive rights, they break in upon the priest, the 
traditionalist, and the quack who declines to show his creden- 
tials, and in this way they disinfect and chasten society. 

It was under Sorrow that Curfew Jessell came to himself. 

As the irregular narrative proceeds, one wonders where the 
clamor of competing absurdities will end, and the young life 
come to steadfastness and peace. It is evident from the struc- 
ture of Curfew’s mind that abstract argument would not have 
much effect upon him. What great use has the Lord ever 
made of that instrument? History returns but a poor reply to 
this inquiry. By miracle, by sign and wonder, by pain and 
loss, by graves suddenly dug and ambitions ruthlessly thwarted, 
rather than by wordy plea, has the Lord advanced the regenera- 
tion of humanity. It was thus that Curfew Jessell was taught 
to pray. His mother’s grave was the open door through which 
he saw far into heaven. Thus does God keep his own ministry 
largely in his own hands, though men are apt to think that 
there is much of force in their choice of words. 
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Through Sorrow Curfew Jessell was brought to Music. 

Not all religious thinkers reach this height and joy of life. 
Many stop short at hard terms, at iron creeds, at popular ortho- 
doxies, and never know on earth that musie is the sea into which 
all sacred streams of thought and purpose gently flow. If they 
were content to be ignorant they might be borne with, but they 
must needs use their tongues in denunciation. By music they 
understand nothing but adjusted notes: imagination they con- 
found with nightmare : idealism is to them but a new form of 
veiling truth which ought, they think, to be as palpable as carved 
ivory. Their religion, moreover, is something to be owned, and 
scheduled, and carried as a sacred parcel, instead of being a 
living force, a quality of the soul, a native air, an incarnation ; 
hence they say their prayers but never pray, and conclude their 
routine with a sigh. Yet it must come to this, that is to say, 
religion must end in sigh or song. Curfew’s religion ran 
straight up into music, the ringing and dominant music which 
is suitable to conscious victory and deepest sense of liberty. 
No church with a fixed gate of man’s handiwork would admit 
this buoyant singer into its communion, yet it pleased his soul 
well enough that in the church not made with hands he could 
look his father in the face. 

The church has always been the last to read aright the signs 
of the times. It has always been afraid of modernness, because 
of a superstitious regard for the past. It is curiously afraid of 
disillusioning itself. Never has it fully grasped the meaning of 
being in the world yet not of the world, of being the light of 
the world, of being the salt of the earth. The church has 
never taken full advantage of the very civilization which it has 
created, but has allowed sections of that civilization to break 
away from its direction and set up all manner of independencies 
and rivalries. Hence we have Science, Literature, Political 
Economy, and manifold Socialism, all of which should have 
owned the benign and helpful sovereignty of the church. All 
this aspect of things troubled Curfew Jessell with real pain. 
He felt that the church should be the all-inclusive institution, 
and ought to be so constituted that not to belong to it should be 
equal to a brand of dishonor. It was once in the power of the 
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church to be so noble as to grant patents and charters to all 
other organizations, and now it seems to be content with tolera- 
tion and to construe indifference into peace. Curfew might 
have been too sanguine, but he certainly felt that the whole 
Christian church has lost its rightful consciousness of power, and 
has consequently settled almost ignominiously into a secondary 
position. The church must not trace its deposition to unman- 
nerly rivalry, but to its own want of penetration into the true 
intent and use of its function. The church should have made 
rivalry impossible. It should subsidize Science, open its pulpits 
to all reverent teachers, assume the whole care of the poor, un- 
dertake the education of the young, foster with generous patron- 
age the whole scheme of pure and elevating literature, and all 
this it should do without the bitterness of sectarianism, without 
the test of dogmatic declarations, without the tyranny of the 
priest, then nothing could prevent its ascendancy and corona- 
tion.! But all this implies what it may be difficult to express in 
adequate and acceptable words, it implies the reconstruction of 
the church, its enlargement, its release from dogmatic fetters of 
its own invention, and its return to the Spirit and purpose of 
its immortal Founder. A corrupt church deserves to fall into 
decrepitude, contempt, and oblivion. 

This is a summary of the book. In its own way it must tell 
its tale and insist upon its moral, yet some readers may more 
instantly seize the purpose of the narrative after this epitome of 
its main intent. 


1 Years before Robert Elsmere appeared I wrote the great bulk of the following 
story. In no sense, therefore, can it be a reply to that book. In bringing my 
studies to a close, I do definitely attack some of the main positions of Robert Els- 
mere, but beyond this my book is an independent portrayal of character. Strange 
as some of the situations may appear, I can substantiate every one by facts known 
to myself. From White of Selborne to the last fanatic of so-called comprehen- 
sionism, all the characters are known to me. Whoever reads Curfew Jessell 
through will have a fair idea of popular religion in England. My hope is that 
many who live in cloud and doubt will be led, like Curfew Jessell, into the clear 
living air and light of Faith and holy Love. Laughter and banter I have never 
allowed to be used as a monopoly against Christianity. J. P. 

London, December 17, 1888. 
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CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
CHAPTER I. 
A DOMESTIC VIGNETTE. 


Pusu back the wooden gate in the high thorn hedge and look at that 
sweet little home at the other side of the mossy lawn. Did you ever see 
anything just so quiet and wearing exactly that aspect of contentment ? The 
pigeons on the sunny roof do not disturb the summer peacefulness of the 
scene, and even the caw that breaks at long intervals from the neighboring 
elms owes its distinctness to the calm it ruffles. That broad, two-storied 
house is the home of the Blighs of Avenstone. The Blighs are four in 
number — father, mother, and their two children, Arthur and Esther. Mr. 
Bligh can, as a man of ample means, afford to gratify his tastes as a natu- 
ralist, whilst mother and children can also gratify themselves in various 





study and refinement ; the whole process going so smoothly that the fine 
old high-case clock in the roomy hall makes the only noise that is heard in 
the whole house, and the house seems to be grateful for this monotonous ex- 
citement. How far is this abode of peace from the dusty, toiling, fretful 
city 2? The distance cannot be expressed in figures, for the space of separa- 
tion is moral as well as arithmetical. It is not far, however, from little 
Avenstone, a village of gardens and green lanes, where, nevertheless, old 
age, pain, need, sin, and misery are by no means without proof and urgency. 
While Mr. Bligh is pursuing his studies of nature, Mrs. Bligh is concerning 
herself with the weakness and need of human life. As we are permitted to 
look into Mr. Bligh’s diaries they may help us to understand something of 
his spirit and habits. First look at the man himself; not tall, not short, a 
broad smooth forehead, hair too white for fifty, but very ample and inclined 
to curl ; eyes large and calm, but for a sort of eagerness intellectual rather 
than nervous ; a slight student-like stoop, and a voice without one tone of 
publicity in its round and gracious murmur. No one could doubt that Mr. 
Bligh was a gentleman, not because of his house and substance, but because 
of his simplicity, refinement, and affable dignity. What he was as a stu- 
dent will partly appear from his diaries, many in number, and written with 
exquisite neatness. Read : — 


“ The sedge-bird sings most part of the night. It is quite a mimic. I had no 
difficulty in identifying the notes of the sparrow, the swallow, and even the sky- 
lark, in its voice. I have noticed, too, that if the sedge-bird ceases to sing during 
the night you have only to throw a stone or a clod into the bush and immediately 
it takes up its song again.’’ 

‘*Both the male and the female swallow have the long tail feathers that give 
the tail its fork-shape. It is certain, however, that the feathers are longer in the 
male than in the female. 

“ (Nore. — Swans turn white the second year and breed the third.]’’ 

“TI do not see how the stock-dove can ever be so domesticated as to become a 
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house-dove. At present, however, I have only seen it in the summer. I must 
study it in the winter. I wish I could find out the manner in which stock-doves 
build. My rector tells me that he has seen a stock-dove that was bred in Sussex, 
but he could not determine the place of its nidification. I suspect the rector may 
be mistaken, as he is not an adroit ornithologist. That house-doves are derived 
from the small blue-rock pigeon, I have not the shadow of a doubt. [Nore. — 
Since wood-pigeons have taken so much to the use of turnips for food it is easy 
for nice judges to detect considerable rancidness in their flesh.]’’ 

“ Yesterday, being in the very middle of the breeding season, it was ridiculous 
to hear some rooks attempt to sing. The thing was the more farcical as the 
wood-pecker set up a sort of loud and hearty langh. The amorous sound of a 
crow and the clamoring castanet of a goat-sucker make a striking contrast.”’ 

* The rector tells me that having lost most of his chickens by a sparrow-hawk 
that came gliding down between a fagot pile and the end of his house, he hung a 
setting net very carefully between the pile and the house, into which the caitiff 
dashed; he clipped the hawk’s wings, cut off his talons, fixed a cork on his bill, 
and then threw him down among the brood hens. He tells me that imagination 
cannot paint the scene that ensued. The hens upbraided, execrated, insulted, and 
triumphed, and never desisted in their work of resentment, until they had torn 
the thief into a hundred pieces.”’ 

“The nightingale sings first in April and ceases about the middle of June, so 
does the middle willow-wren. The chaffinch begins to sing in February, but the 
red-start does nothing until May. Contrast with these the wood-lark that begins 
in January and goes on through all the summer and autumn. It is curious to ob- 
serve how some birds cease to sing by the very calendar; the hedge-sparrow 
ceases on July 10, the yellow-hammer on August 21, the blackeap ceases three 
days after the hedge-sparrow ; and the titlark three days after the black-cap ; 


’ 


and so on.’ 


Mr. Bligh’s studies were not confined to natural history, as his son Arthur 
was but too well aware. Mr. Bligh pursued arithmetic and geometry 
merely for the sake of mental recreation ; but unfortunately they did not 
commend themselves to Arthur on the same delightful ground. Regarded 
as parts of a sacred duty Arthur was not unwilling to look at them ; but re- 
garded as in any degree of the nature of recreation he looked upon them 
with intense disfavor. For example, the following was thought by its inven- 
tor, Mr. Bligh, to be the very thing to fascinate a youthful mind : — 


‘‘ Tn what manner may a number of nuns be disposed of in the eight external 
cells of a square convent, placed like those in a chess-board, so that a blind 
abbess, who occupies a cell in the middle, shall always find whenever she visits 
them, nine in each row and yet some of them may have gone out, or a certain 
number of men may have been introduced so as to vary the number from twenty 
to thirty-two ?”’ 


Mr. Bligh had said to Mrs. Bligh that by personalizing this very interest- 
ing inquiry he thought it would quicken Arthur’s interest in its solution ; 
but Arthur declined the investigation on the ground that the proceedings of 
nuns he could never reconcile with honesty and loyalty to Protestant 
doctrine. 
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To the genial Rector Mr. Bligh proposed the following, which he de- 
scribed as a little relaxation from the severer studies of a naturalist : — 


‘* A blind abbess visits her nuns, who were equally distributed in eight cells, 
built at the four corners of asquare, and in the middle of each side, finds an equal 
number of persons in each row or side containing three cells. At a second visit, 
she finds the same number of persons in each row, though their number was in- 
creased by the introduction of four men. And coming a third time, she still finds 
the same number of persons in eAch row, though the four men were then gone 
and had each carried away a nun. Required the distribution in each case.”’ 


The Rector thought it was a riddle, and required some kind of witty 
answer. But when he came to understand that it was solid arithmetic, he 
ventured to expostulate with Mr. Bligh apon his making so much of blind 
abbesses and nuns in embarrassing situations. 

‘But, my dear Rector, the whole thing is simple arithmetic !” 

“Not so simple, Mr. Bligh. Ido not admit the simplicity — curious, if 
you like, or interesting, or instinctive —anything but simple, Mr. Bligh.” 

“On my honor, Mr. Rector, the simplicity is, from my point of view, 
undeniable.” 

“Possibly, Mr. Bligh — more than possibly, I will add certainly ; but 
then your point of view is wholly inaccessible to me. I stand on a totally 
different plane.” 

Thus admonished Mr. Bligh did not abandon his arithmetical and geo- 
metrical studies, but kept steadily clear of abbesses and nuns, and betook 
himself to the classies for his subjects, and to the Rector he thus addressed 
himself : — 

‘*The three Graces, carrying each a equal number of oranges, were met by 
the nine Muses, who asked for some of them; and each Grace having given to 
each Muse the same number, it was then found that they had all equal shares 
How many oranges had the Graces at first ? ”” 

“ This will do,’’ said the Rector, “this will do; this is famous ; there is 
no need, Mr. Bligh, to blush on putting this inquiry. This is totally devoid 
of moral suggestion.” 

“Then will you answer it ?” said Mr. Bligh smilingly. 

‘No, Mr. Bligh,” said the Rector, whose head was suddenly filled with 
an idea ; “no; but I will tell you what I will do. For some time I have 
not been quite satisfied with the parish schoolmaster, Mr. Bulman. So I 
will take it to him, and if he cannot answer the question to your satisfac- 
tion, my suspicions will be confirmed.” 

“That will never do,” Mr. Bligh warmly replied ; “ that would be like 
setting a trap for an honest man. To that I could not consent. Do you 
know, I think Mr. Bulman a most upright and really capable man. He has 
been most useful to me in the collection of specimens. He has made some 
remarkable observations on the sagacity of a willow-wren which has built 
in the upper bank of my garden ; the surprising thing is that no nest could 
-be found until he removed a large bundle of long green moss, which had 
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been distributed with the most intelligent carelessness. I could on no 
account consent even to appear to lay a trap for so excellent a man.” 


? 


“Very good, then,’’ said the Rector, ‘‘ you have done the very thing I 


wanted to have done ; you have entirely removed my doubts of Bulman’s 
efficiency.” 


“Then,” said Mr. Bligh, “let us compromise thus : If any three of the 


scholars can answer a question I shall set, you will ask Mr. Bulman to give 
them an afternoon holiday next week ? ” 


“Very good. What is the question? I can take it over at once.” 
“ Here is the question. What is the difference in a commercial concern 


between doubling an expense and halving a profit ? ” 


“ Ah,” said the Rector, “that will be a little out of their way. You 
know we are not very commercial at Avenstone. Something about a may- 
pole, now, would be more likely, or something about butter and eggs, or 
cows and calves. You know the sort of thing I mean.” 

“*T tell you what, then,” said Mr. Bligh, under the impulse of a new idea ; 
“two or three of the boys know a little about geometry. Now ask them 
this question : How can the mouth of a square well be filled up with three 
square stones? If one boy answers, our bargain will stand good.” 


Mrs. Bligh lived to no inconsiderable extent for the poor of the parish, 
and especially for those who were sick and dying. In her own way, which 
was not very modern, Mrs. Bligh was quite a doctor, as it was almost neces- 
sary some one should be, as Avenstone was so healthy as to be but a poor 
field for a professional practitioner. Many difficulties which occasioned the 
professional mind a good deal of anxiety never came up for Mrs. Bligh’s 
consideration, owing to the fact that, in her opinion, all village ailments 
could be satisfactorily treated through the medium of mixtures, which 
might be described as medieval. For example, there was the “great cor- 
dial” of Sir Walter Raleigh, which he is said to have compounded in the 
garden house of the Tower of London during his second imprisonment ; that 
was a remedy which she administered to a grateful Avenstone for many 
years, because she never doubted its efficacy, though she was never abso- 
lutely confident as to its composition. Mrs. Bligh would never have admin- 
istered that cordial to the poor had she not fully assured herself that it had 
been useful to the rich, notably to Queen Anne, who declared that on one 
oceasion it had actually saved her life. Mrs. Bligh was sure that Prince 
Henry would have been saved by it, if the physicians had not been dis- 
gracefully tardy in its use; but it was some compensation to her that 
Charles II. would never take any other medicine than Raleigh’s great cor- 
dial. The point of uncertainty as to its composition was not vital, as it 
simply related to the quantity of sassafras that should be used in mixing 
pearl, musk, hartshorn, bezoar-stone, mint, borage, gentian, mace, red rose, 
aloes, sugar, spirits of wine, and twenty other things. The peasants of 
Avenstone were delighted with this cordial, so much so indeed that it was 
often taken as a special treat on occasions of birthday parties amongst the 
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very poor. Even the great cordial itself, however, would not have been 
really what it was to the poor but for the tender sympathy of the willing 
giver. She never made the poor feel their poverty, and therefore she never 
made them feel their obligation. The poverty of other people was but an 
opportunity for Mrs. Bligh to make good use of her own substance. 

«Esther, my child, poor old Martha Stafford said she would be glad of 
another bottle of the great cordial, and I promised you would go round with 
it this afternoon between two and three.”’ 

‘* Yes, mother, I shall be glad to go. I think old Martha could live on 
your cordial. It is a wonder she did n’t send for some to cure the broken 
leg of her old husband. Martha’s faith was equal to that.” 

“So, so,” Mrs. Bligh would quietly remark, paying no attention to 
Esther’s skepticism, “do not be later than three o’clock.”’ 


Arthur was too much of an invalid to take any interest in his father’s 
deeper studies, and too astute to be decoyed into easier inquiries by his father’s 
innocent wiles. Where Mr. Bligh thought he was making study agreeable, 
and, indeed, partially amusing, Arthur encountered him with the liveliest 
suspicion. For example, Mr. Bligh would instructively remark during 
breakfast, that there are two places on the continent of Europe so situated 
that although the former lies east of the latter, yet the latter is not west of 
the former, whereupon Arthur would quietly add, “ What a lark! Pass the 
toast, Esther.” Undiscouraged by this flippancy, Mr. Bligh would patiently 
seek to lure the youthful mind into the study of important subjects by whet- 
ting the curiosity with such paradoxes as: There is a certain island in the 
Baltic Sea to the inhabitants of which the sun is visible in the morning be- 
fore he rises, and in the evening after he sets. But Arthur was callous. 
He sighed as if in dumb pity for the islanders, and took another cup of 
coffee by way of consolation. Esther did not like to see her dear father 
thus foiled, so she would beg him to set her one question, or give her one 
puzzle, which she would work out, and the gentle scholar would do it with a 
willing heart. 

“Very well, dear Esther, here is an easy one for my girl. There is a cer- 
tain island situated between England and France, and yet that island is far- 
ther from France thau England is.”’ 

On hearing this very easy puzzle, Esther suddenly remembered that she 
had promised her mother to take a bottle of the great cordial to poor old 
Hannah Usher, but as soon as she came back she would think about it, or 
eall on Mr. Bulman, and ask to look at a large school-map. 

“ Not to-day, child,” Mrs. Bligh remarked. “ All the poor women from 
the sewing-class are coming here to tea this afternoon, and all our time will 
be filled up in finding amusement for them.” 

“Oh, father, dear!” Esther exclaimed, ‘‘ what a chance that will be for 
you! The old women will be delighted! They will think you are joking, 
you know !” 

“Good heaven!” Arthur ejaculated as this impossibility loomed im- 
mensely before him. 
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“They will think it is your way of making fun,” Esther continued ; “and 
I’m sure you will not frighten them; they will quite like it. If you would 
write some of the puzzles out I could give them one or two, and they would 
not take it a bit serious from me ” — 

‘*That’s true,” said Arthur with insufficient provocation. 

“ Well, you need n’t say anything,” Esther retorted with witless resent- 
ment. 

“ Did n’t know I had said anything,” Arthur added. 

“ Well, well, dear children, perhaps you will some day see the value of 
my little puzzles. I’m sure I don’t go after them ; they seem to come after 
me, and force me to take them in. Now only last night I made this one — 
There are ten places all under the same meridian ” — 

The little audience dissolved, but Arthur declared that as he went out of 
the hall he heard his father saying — “all to be equi-distant.” 


CHAPTER II. 


TEN years after this particular interview Esther Bligh became the wife of 
Hugh Jessell, and to them was born a son upon whom they bestowed the 
name of Curfew. Concerning that son this story will have much to say, 
beginning at a point when his schooling is supposed to be finished. Hap- 
pily we are indebted to no less an authority than his father for a plaintive 
note which gives quite an outline of the boy’s earlier characteristics, so the 
father shall be heard in his own quaint words. 


Curfew is a singular boy, full of whimsical notions, nervous, abrupt, and 
self-willed. He is a Bligh all over. His mother, taking after her own 
father a good deal, would have him named Curfew, because of the hour of 
his birth, that evening chime being well known to us on account of the near- 
ness of our ivied house to the old parish church of Overton. The name 
is too fanciful for me, but who could ever turn aside, or change, or improve 
the suggestion or the wish of a Bligh? My ancestors for generations are 
all buried in the quiet churchyard over yonder ; and to their credit be it 
said, they never had a doubt or a fear about the parson or the pulpit, 
whereas Curfew is all out with Mr. Bruce, and has not one good word to say 
about him, As for myself, I always do as my forefathers did, for I say 
plainly what was good enough for them is good enough for me, and the parish 
church must take the whole responsibility. That’s how I put it, and that’s 
what I stand by and nothing shall change me. Curfew is a Bligh. Cur- 
few is all wrong together. I don’t know where the willful boy has picked 
up all the words he uses. They sound to me like a foreign tongue, and to 
be rather bad in their meaning, some of them at least. I know the boy him- 
self is not bad, but somehow he has got into strange company in London. 
Nothing seems to be like its old self. Even the house I live in, and all my 
ancestors lived in, is not at all what it used to be when my grandfather was 
living. It seems as if the very ivy was full of ghosts, and even the old 
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curfew does not seem to be quite what it was. A sort of mist has come 
over everything, and everybody seems to be expecting everybody else to 
tumble down, or to be carried off in a mysterious kind of way. I feel as if 
I was inadream. It is a positive fact that I forget the names of people I 
have known all my life. The other day I met Mrs. Oldbody, and her name 
went from my memory as absolutely as if I had never known her, and there 
I stood like a daft man that can hardly open his mouth; and worse than 
that, I went into Kennedy’s, and instead of asking about the bantams, I in- 
quired after the babies: of course they tried to turn it off in a laugh, but I 
was all over hot with shame. If Curfew had only gone on with the parson 
and the parish as the Jessells have always gone on I would not have minded 
the trouble or expense of a few wild oats; but that is just where it is; his 
wild oats are not like the wild oats of other young men; he wants to pull 
down religion, to kick out the parson, and to have everything new. That is 
the way to bring down a judgment upon Overton, and upon England, and 
upon the world. Besides all this, which is bad enough, I have to think about 
the property. Can any luck go with property when the man who owns it, as 
Curfew will, holds such dangerous notions ? I have a sort of notion that the 
oats in the ten-acre field did not thrive as well as usual last year, and I am 
sure the field was not neglected in any way. Say what people may, I do be- 
lieve in ghosts, I do believe that good luck runs in seams. I have had adeal 
of it, and so had my father before me, and our balance at the Overton Bank 
was never less than five hundred, a good deal nearer a thousand I should say, 
and Curfew might have had the same if he would only do as we have done. 
He has got a good head on his shoulders, but the inside of it is sadly in need 
of weeding. “Curfew is getting too clever by half,” I said to his mother the 
other night, but I don’t get from her the comfort I ought to have, which 
makes me more sure than ever that the boy owes his queerness very much to 
her side of the house; for the Blighs must have been a very singular kind of 
people, even more so than I thought at first. The old man used to keep a 
good many private books about birds, and flowers, and insects, and was always 
bothering about the temperature and the rainfall, and old Mrs. Bligh was 
a good deal too fond of quack doctors and silly talkers. I remember her 
being very cross with me because I would not take a pill the size of a wal- 
nut to eure a headache she heard me complain of. But what’s the good of 
talking to his mother about Curfew when she thinks hima nonesuch? I 
know I am as proud of him as she is, but why is he so impudent with the 
parson? What has the poor parson done to offend him? A kinder, nicer 
man than Mr. Bruce never drew the breath of life, yet Curfew almost insults 
him every time they meet. He goes at the old parson like a steam-engine, 
and won’t give him time to breathe. Iam sure Mr. Bruce says many very 
nice little things that any boy might be glad to hear, but he no sooner opens 
his mouth than Curfew jumps down his throat. I will make one more effort 
to bring them together. They shall meet to-morrow, for if Curfew was to 
die in this state of mind what could possibly become of him? That makes 
me break out all over in a cold perspiration. I do not see how Mr. Bruce 
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could bury him, or how he could be buried in the family vault, and it wonld 
break my heart if he was buried by a strange vicar. I must try to bring 
about an understanding. 


Curfew was undoubtedly at that awkward time of life when he was nei- 
ther boy nor man, and when he consequently took the liberty of doing and 
saying things appropriate to both conditions respectively, but incoherent and 
tumultuous when brought together in one impossible association. Speaking 
asa boy he would excite a smile: speaking as a man he would excite an 
apprehension : speaking as both he would represent the wildest paradox 
and bring down upon himself the scornful wonder of all sober-minded peo- 
ple. 


The worst man in all the world to talk to a young man supposed to be a 
heretic, or indeed any young man at all, was the Rev. Watson Bruce, M. A., 
who, at this period of his life, was sixty-two years of age. Mr. Bruce repre- 
sents a family respectability dating back to the Middle Ages, and supposed by 
some to have been quite venerable even then, yet he had no sympathy with 
the day in which Providence had cast his troubled lot. He walked through 
the world backwards, and readily keeping his eyes upon the pictures of rural 
quietude and moss-grown piety which he was reluctantly abandoning. The 
soothing agricultural hum and hush in which he had been decorously trained 
to the highest pitch of mediocrity he felt to be rudely broken in upon by 
strife and ambition which he could do positively nothing to control; yet as was 
consistent with well-ordered sentiment he could not divest himself of some 
consciousness of responsibility for living in an age that threatened to become 
increasingly boisterous, so he made up for want of ability to suppress its 
uproar by continually explaining that he was in no degree to blame for it. 
Happily for himself, Mr. Bruce was largely endowed with that holy igno- 
rance — of deep-sleeping mental apathy — which knows how to receive with 
gratitude any theology of extreme age and good parliamentary standing, and 
sufficiently well-bred to conceive an intense dislike to any living creature who 
might presume to ask for an explanation of any word in any of the books 
read by authority. For a tremendously respectable way of saying nothing 
about anything, the Rev. Walton Bruce was not known to have a living 
equal. Upon his respectability there was no blot, though at one time he had 
the narrowest escape from what might have looked like a complication; it 
was in the case of a most nervous invalid aunt who, on getting ready for a 
journey, threw herself upon a couch, complained of pains in the region of 
the heart, and expired within an hour. “But for a most merciful Provi- 
dence, my dear aunt would have started on her journey, and would actually 
have died in a coach,’’ — and to die ina coach would have created an unde- 
sirable precedent and led to explanations which rural curiosity might have 
perverted. “By a most merciful Providence — which I could never com- 
prehend — we were enabled to get my dear aunt, Georgina Gertrude, up to 
her own room, and, I am thankful to say, that it was on her own bed — and 
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not in a public conveyance — that she breathed her last.” Mr. Bruce often 
told this story, not only in vindication of the eternal gentility of his family, 
but in proof of his very deep experience in the dark school of human sor- 
row. It added a touch of pathos to his unimaginable weakness, and made 
it more unimaginable still. Whenever one of the parishioners “went 
wrong” Mr. Bruce instantly suspected novel reading as the cause, and 
faithfulness to this unaccountable and irrational suspicion led him to treat 
Curfew Jessell accordingly. A friend who was present at the first interview 
will relate the substance of the conversation: — 

“Nothing in the world, sir, thanks to a most merciful Providence, — 
and I speak as a man of experience, — would induce me to look even at the 
outside of a novel.”’ 

“Tam sorry for that,” said Curfew emphatically. 

“Sorry, my dear young friend? why should you be sorry? It will be 
one of the joys of my dying day. It will make dying a mournful comfort.” 

‘You are quite in the wrong,” Curfew answered. 

“Perhaps,” said I, “you will explain to Mr. Bruce where you suppose 
him to be wrong.” I felt this to be mild on my part, yet impartial, but not 
innocent, as I wished to develop the old gentleman. 

‘*We are all novelists and romancists, though some of us are rather 
wooden and clumsy.” 

“ What ever do you mean, Mr. Jessell ?” 

“T mean that we are all little Shakespeares. We are all mixed up in 
novel-making and play-acting. Some men write novels ; but all men make 
them. Life isa romance. There is a drama going on in every kitchen and 
every parlor, in palaces and hovels, in kingdoms and villages, and in every 
heart, from the child with her doll to the king with his crown. Every 
architect is a dramatist, so is every organizer, so is a statesman, so is a 
clergyman ; and, in fact, so is Mr. Bruce himself.” Curfew looked some- 
what quizzical as he said this. 

“Tf, sir,” said Mr. Bruce, with official gravity, “if I thought that in me 
or about me — yes, I will go so far as to say in me or about me — there was 
the slightest danger that I should be or do anything dramatic, I should beg 
my dearest earthly friend to cut off this right hand !” 

We both looked at the right hand as Mr. Bruce held it boldly aloft. In 
fancy I saw it severed from its owner’s arm. 

“T don’t doubt that, sir,” said Curfew ; “but it does not touch the ques- 
tion at all. If both your hands and both your legs were cut off ; if both 
your eyes were put out, and both your ears were amputated ; if your head 
was shaven, and your teeth were drawn, you would still be dramatic.” 

“You must have some meaning, sir, which I cannot penetrate.” Mr. 
Bruce shuddered as he made this remark. 

“So far, Mr. Bruce, was I from meaning anything personal, that I was 
going on to say that God conducts the world on dramatic principles.” 

Mr. Bruce was shocked, horrified, dismayed! Was Curfew mad? Was 
Curfew a blasphemer? Was Mr. Bruce himself in a trance, in a stupor, in 
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a dream? Did he hear correctly, or was he imposed upon by an evil 
spirit? The case was shocking. 

“Understand me, Mr. Bruce. I am not in the habit of putting many 
curves into my speech ; perhaps I am a little too angular. After all, my 
principle is, I believe, thoroughly sound. What are all the exigencies, coin- 
cidences, surprises, cross-purposes, disappearances, reappearances, schem- 
ings, traps, snares, mistakes, and checkmates, but so many parts of an intri- 
cate drama ?” 

“That is very clear to my own mind,” said I, hoping to bring Mr. Bruce 
to my opinion. 

“It is so clear to my own,” Curfew proceeded, ‘that if I were not a 
dramatist, I should be an atheist.” 

Mr. Bruce, notwithstanding the advanced state of a pamphlet he was 
writing — and had been writing for twenty years—in support of the 
church, turned upon me a look of blank despair. 

Curfew steadily continued: “ As a dramatist, I believe in design, order, 
purpose, proportion, government, and final justice. I don’t interpret the 
drama. I contend that the parts must be read in the light of the whole. 
Men torment themselves by calling the middle the end, and interrupting 
God when he is making semicolons. I say this life is a great drama, and | 
shall wait patiently for the catastrophe.” 

Curfew completely carried my conviction, and I thought it right to say so 
to Mr. Bruce very distinetly. 

“The very word ‘ drama,’ sir,” said he, with intense moral rigidity, “is a 
word which my soul hateth — it smells of the bottomless pit.”’ 

‘‘Change the word,” said Curfew ; “I don’t fight for a word, but I do 
maintain that you make life no better than a piece of broken glass, if you 
exclude the dramatic element. And if you will excuse an audacious young 
monkey for saying so, I should like to tell you, Mr. Bruce, that the great 
fault of your preaching and all preaching is that it is not sufficiently 
dramatic.” 

Mr. Bruce was transfixed. He had never been spoken to in this way be- 
fore. The bluntness and force of Curfew’s method deprived the reverend 
gentleman of the full use of his powers, and, in fact, left him “ nowhere.”’ 
The effect was much the same in my own case. To doubt anything that 
was spoken so authoritatively was like quarreling with the decisions of 
Providence. After all, this power of wrapping up your opinions in short 
sentences has its dangers as well as its advantages. Quotable speakers 
should be very wary speakers. Men whose sentences require a dozen com- 
mas and four semicolons apiece, are always safe from criticism, and may 
say pretty much what they like, nobody caring to carry the burden of their 
verboseness ; but men whose only punctuation is a full-stop are often 
pierced by their own epigrams. 

“ Preachers should be the greatest dramatists in the world,” said Curfew, 
“and they would be if they followed their Master.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Bruee, no longer finding himself at liberty to 
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address Curfew as his dear young friend, “ notwithstanding yearly privi- 
leges, you appear to have avery strange religious creed ?’’? The opinion 
was expressed interrogatively, yet with a bias. 

“T have a very short one, at any rate.” 

“ And, pray, sir, what is it?” 

“Tt is only two words — they are the best in the world.” 

“ What are they, sir? Is it impertinent on my part to inquire ?”” 

“T believe in Jesus Christ,” said Curfew, in a tone which made him very 
dear to me ; it was so firm, yet so tuneful. 

“Ts that all, Mr. Jessell ? ” 

“That is everything. There is nothing outside that worthy of a mo- 
ment’s attention, unless it be of the same quality, going out of it and coming 
back to it. I never could read your theological books. I have just been in 
London, and a fine fellow there was kind enough to put some theological 
works into my hands, supposing, no doubt, that they were suited to my 
state of mind ; but — pshaw !”’ 

“ And pray what was the matter with the theological books, Mr. Jessell ? ” 

“They wanted to measure God for a livery ” — 

‘Mr. Jesseil!” Mr. Bruce exclaimed, with strong deprecation. 

“ Well, then, they wanted to put God through a mould” — 

“Most extraordinary language ; most incomprehensible ; most shame- 
ful!” 

“Well, then, let me say that they wanted to take him to pieces like a 
piece of machinery ’’ — 

Mr. Bruce groaned. Mr. Bruce threw up his hands in dumb despair. 

“One writer — he must have had a clay heart as well as a clay head — 
actually began to discuss God piecemeal : first of all, he had a chapter 
about his power, then one about his wisdom, then another upon his goodness, 
and so on, and so on. The learned ass!” 

“But, Mr. Jessell, is it not right to discourse upon the attributes of the 
Almighty ?” 

“Certainly not,” Curfew replied, with oracular promptitude and em- 
phasis. “What do I want, or what does anybody want, with attributes ? 
Why don’t you talk about God as Jesus Christ talked about Him? Jesus 
Christ did not set up a logical God, He interpreted a Father.” 

“Ah, Mr. Jessell,’’ the reverend gentleman replied with compassionate 
patronage, “ you do well to say that you have not read much theology. I 
can quite believe you : you condemn ignorantly and unjustly. Don’t you 
believe in astronomy ? ”’ 

“Do you?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And so do 1 ; but if astronomers were attempting to get the sun under 
a glass dome, and to sell the only spectacles through which he was to be 
seen, I should denounce their intermeddling, and demand that the pedants 
let the sun alone.” 

“If botany can be tolerated, why should not theology ?” 
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“Yes,” said Curfew, ‘but botanists must mind what they are about 
They must not forget the coloring and fragrance of flowers, and they must 
not suppose that we cannot enjoy the beauties of nature simply because we 
don’t know much about cells, petals, and secretions. I don’t care about 
being an astronomer, a botanist, or a theologian ; I want to be a poet. 
There is nothing worth thinking about but Jesus Christ, metaphysics, and 
poetry.” Curfew said this as if an angel had just whispered it to him, and 
told him to enlighten our ignorance. 

Mr. Bruce was not unlike a man who had been caught ina whirlwind. He 
wanted to turn round so as to get the wind in his back, but turn how he 
would the storm still met him in the face. The reverend gentleman had 
been accustomed to have things his own way, but in this ease he had to con- 
tend with a blunt negative, and as a consequence he was placed hors de com- 
bat. Curfew was flushed with success, and was surprised that Mr. Bruce 
did not demolish him with a stroke ; for, as he told me afterwards, he ex- 
pected that so well trained a scholar would have had the best weapons at 
command. Our perplexing silence was broken by Mr. Bruce. 

“On the whole, Mr. Jessell,” said he, with imperfect dignity, “I shall 
advise you to read theological literature more extensively.”” The reverend 
gentleman then reclined in his chair, as if this original remark had ex- 
hausted him. 

“No more theological literature for me,” said Curfew. “ After a dose of 
theology I always read the parable of the Prodigal Son to put the taste out 
of my mouth. I tell you, Mr. Bruce, if you want to preach to the whole 
world, and not to the well-dressed end of one little parish, you must never 
go far from the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, and that poor woman 
who kissed Jesus Christ’s feet in the house of that glass-eyed, cork-hearted, 
india-rubber-headed pedant, called Simon the Pharisee — I hate his very 
name, an infinite humbug, and most detestable beast !” 

“ My dear Curfew !” said I, nearly clutching him. 

“That fellow, sir, was a theologian ; he was a cunning detective ; he was 
a low-lived villain ” — 

“ My dear boy,” said I, marking his rising passion, “never mind him : he 
is dead and gone.”” 

“ He is not dead and gone, sir, and it appears to me he never will be dead 
and gone. I am compelled to believe in the transmigration of souls, be- 
cause I see that detestable old Pharisee everywhere, watching and mocking 
the dear Christ, setting up little problems in ethical casuistry, and smack- 
ing his lips when poor women go headlong into hell. Away with him fora 
theological Iscariot !” 

[To be continued. | 








AMERICAN NATIONAL SABBATH REFORM. 


THE ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 


Earzy in 1888 Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts circulated among the 
officers of Sabbath associations and other friends of the Sab- 
bath, in all parts of the country, the following petition : — 

To the General Conjerence of the Methodist Episcopai Church : 

Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN : The undersigned earnestly petition you 
as the representatives of the largest denomination of American Christians, to 
take the initiative in forming a National Sabbath Committee, by appoint- 
ing several persons to serve in your behalf on such a committee, with in- 
structions to ask other religious bodies, in your name, to appoint representa- 
tives to serve on the same Committee, in order that the invasion of our day 
of rest and worship by the united forces of the liquor traffic and its allies 
may be successfully resisted by the united forces of American Christianity, 
in the interest alike of the church and of the nation; of morality and of lib- 
erty.” With the codperation of Rev. J. H. Knowles, editor of “The Pearl 
of Days,” this was presented to the General Conference, and referred to the 
Committee on the State of the Church, Rev. J. O. Peck, D. D., chairman. 
On May 15 this committee made the following report, which was unani- 
mously adopted: ‘In view of the important interests involved in the 
above memorial, your committee recommend the following for adoption by 
the General Conference : Resolved, 1. That the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in response to a petition signed by the officers 
of Sabbath associations of this country, and by more than 600 others, peti- 
tioners of different evangelical denominations, take the initiative in form- 
ing a National Sabbath Committee. 2. That this General Conference in- 
vite all other evangelical denominations to appoint representatives to serve 
on this Committee. 3. That the basis of representation on the committee 
for each denomination be one representative for each 100,000 members, or 
major fraction thereof. [Changed — see Constitution.] 4. That the fol- 
lowing persons be designated to serve on this committee during the com- 
ing quadrennium, with power to complete the full quota for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and to fill vacancies — the first named to communicate 
the action of this body to the official representatives of other denominations 
and to be the convener of the committee for its first meeting.” The per- 
sons appointed, are named in Document No.1 of the American Sabbath 
Union, and also those appointed, in response to the above invitation, by 
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ecclesiastical bodies representing the Baptist, Presbyterian, and Reformed 
Churches. Other denominations will probably do likewise at the meetings 
of their supreme councils this year or later. 

The members were convened for organization in the parlors 
of Colonel Elliott F. Shepard on November 13. The par- 
ticipants in that meeting were: Of the Methodist members, 
Rev. J. H. Knowles, Rev. T. A. Fernley, Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. 
D.; of the Presbyterian, Colonel Elliott F. Shepard ; of the 
Reformed, Rev. E. A. Collier, D. D. The Congregationalists 
were unofficially represented by Rev. H. A. Hazen, secretary of 
the Congregational Council, and Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
The latter also represented, unofficially, the Evangelical Al- 
liance. These were both elected corresponding members, with 
all privileges of original members. Rev. J. L. Mills, D. D., 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, was also present at the 
request of his Conference President, and Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, and Mr. R. R. Doherty, Ph. D., on invitation of the 
Convener. These were elected honorary members, with the 
same privileges as original members. The constitution then 
adopted differed little from the final draft found elsewhere. 
Colonel Elliott F. Shepard was elected President, and Rev. J. 
H. Knowles, General Secretary and Editor of Publications, to 
serve until the first annual meeting. 

This annual meeting occurred, together with the First Na- 
tional Sabbath Convention, December 11-13, in the Foundry 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, the arrangements 
being hastily made by the Convention Committee, Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts and Rev. J. H. Knowles, with the advice of Chi- 
cago members of the Union. The chief themes of the conven- 
tion were: ‘ National Sabbath Reform,” “The Sabbath and 
the Foreign Population,” “The Sabbath and the Labor Prob- 
lem,” * The Sabbath and the Press,’ “The Sabbath and the 
Church.” The speakers were: Rev. J. H. Knowles, Mrs. J. C. 
Bateham, General A. S. Diven, Rev. F. W. Conrad, D. D., 
Rev. T. A. Fernley, Bishop John F. Hurst, D. D., Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Rev. W. W. Everts,D. D., Hon. G. P. Lord, Rev. George 
Elliott, Rev. C. H. Payne, D. D., Professor Herrick Johnson, 
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and Rev. James Stacey, D. D. Letters of sympathy were re- 
ceived from Justice Strong, Mr. P. M. Arthur, Chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Mr. T. V. Powderly, 
General Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, and oth. 
ers. Among others who codperated actively in this important 
council, besides those named, are: Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. 
D., Hon. A. M. Clapp, Rev. G. H. Cory, D. D., Rev. S. H. 
Greene, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Rev. E. Erskine, D. D., Rev. C. 
R. Hunt, and Mr. John Edmunds. 

On December 13 the American Sabbath Union participated 
‘with other organizations, both friendly and hostile, in a six 
hours’ hearing on Senator Blair’s Sunday Rest Bill before his 
committee (on Education and Labor). The active officers, 
with some additions made by the meeting of the Executive 
Committee at a meeting soon after the convention, are Colonel 
Elliott F. Shepard, President; Hon. G. P. Lord, Recording 
Secretary; Rev. J. H. Knowles, General Secretary and Editor 
of Publications; Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Field Secretary; Mr. R. 
N. Perlee, Treasurer. The active members of the Executive 
Committee are the above and General O. O. Howard, Rev. 
Leighton Williams, Rev. R. S. MeArthur, D. D., Rev. G. S. 
Mott, D. D., Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D. D., Rev. George Bishop, 
D. D., Rev. T. A. Fernley, Rev. T. W. Conrad, D. D., William 
Irwin, C. B. Fairchild, R. R. Doherty, Ph. D. Enrollment 
papers for members, new and old, brought 225 names, repre- 
senting fifteen States and the District of Columbia, and includ- 
ing most of the specialists of this reform. The evening au- 
diences nearly filled the church; the afternoon audiences were 
smaller, but the fourteen millions of petitioners from labor or- 
ganizations and churches (Protestant and Catholic), whose 
names, individually or representatively, covered the galleries 
and filled the air, attached to streamers of red cloth, as flags 
of warning, made “a great cloud of witnesses ;” and the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches — that of the last day, filling nearly 
two columns of the daily press— made another audience of 
millions. May the saying of President Shepard prove true, 
that the petitions are the Providential writing on the wall which 
proclaims that Sunday work is “ weighed and found wanting, 
numbered and finished.” 
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PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 
I, DECLARATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


(Unanimously Adopted at first Annual Meeting. — Professor Herrick Johnson, 
D. D., Chairman of Committee.) 


The American Sabbath Union, in convention assembled, in view of the 
perils to which the Christian Sabbath is exposed in our land from many 
causes, among which are the rapid influx of a population foreign to our 
habits and historic traditions, the dissemination of dangerous theories of 
social order and individual liberty, the greed of gain on the part of indi- 
viduals and corporations, and the constant growth of the secular spirit ; 
recognizing our duty as Christians to defend God’s Holy Day ; as patriots 
to uphold our free institutions, with which the Sabbath is so vitally con- 
nected ; and as philanthropists to protect the laborer from the heartless ex- 
actions of Sunday toil, declare our principles and purposes in the following 
resolutions : — 

Resolved, First. That we declare our conviction that the Fourth Com- 
mandment, like all the other commandments of the Decalogue, is of uni- 
versal and perpetual obligation. 

Second. That the American Sabbath Union, while recognizing the value 
of arguments for the Sabbath from expediency and physical health, still 
regards its chief work the quickening of the Christian conscience upon this 
subject. 

Third. That the preservation of the Sabbath is the best protection of our 
Christian homes, churches, and all organizations looking toward the promo- 
tion of our National welfare. 

Fourth. That the Christian pulpit can never fulfill its sacred functions 
without declaring fearlessly the truth of God concerning the claims, sancti- 
ties, and obligations of the Sabbath. 

Fifth. That in view of the neglect to enforce Sunday laws designed for 
the conservation of public morality and order, and to protect the liberty of 
Sabbath rest and worghip, it has become an imperative necessity that Chris- 
tians should insist that the officers of the law perform their duty. 

Sixth. That we indorse the petition for the passage of a National Sunday 
Rest Bill. 

Seventh. That we request those who control Sabbath-school assemblies 
and conventions to give the Sabbath greater prominence in their delibera- 
tions, and we urge that more frequent and earnest attention be given to the 
instruction of children in Sabbath observance. 

Eighth. That we lay upon the Christian conscience the responsibility of 
personal example in keeping the Lord’s Day, especially by abstaining from 
travel, from the purchase and reading of Sunday secular papers, and from 
social entertainments. 


| 
| 
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Ninth. That as the first week in April has for many years past been 
observed as a week of special prayer in behalf of Sabbath observance, we 
approve of such observance, and we recommend, so far as consistent with 
other obligations, that pastors preach upon the subject in connection with 
that week. 

Tenth. That as the circulation of Sabbath literature is a most effective 
form of propagating our cause, we promise our General Secretary a hearty 
support in the most energetic dissemination of such literature. 

Resolved, Finally, that our dependence in this effort to preserve the day 
is in the power of the Holy Spirit, by whose agency all nations may be led 
to see its significance. 


II. CONSTITUTION, 


I.—Name. The American Sabbath Union. 

II.— Basis. The basis of this Union is the Divine authority and uni- 
versal and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, as manifested in the order 
and constitution of nature, declared in the revealed Will of God, formulated 
in the Fourth Commandment of the Moral Law, interpreted and applied by 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, transferred to the Christian Sabbath, or 
Lord’s Day, by Christ and his apostles, and approved by its beneficial in- 
fluence upon National life. 

III. — Oxsecr. The object of this Union is to preserve the Christian 
Sabbath as a day of rest and worship. 

IV.— Mempersuip. 1. Representative Members.— The representative 
members shall be such persons as have been or may be appointed by the 
various Christian denominations of our country — that accept our basis — 
four representatives from each denomination, with an extra representative 
for each one hundred thousand members or major fraction thereof in the 
denomination. 2. Honorary Members. — Eminent workers for the promo- 
tion of Sabbath observance may be elected to honorary membership. 3. 
Corresponding Members. —One representative of each Sabbath association, 
committee, department or other body that is engaged in preventing Sabbath 
desecration may be elected by his association, subject to the confirmation of 
this Union, or may be elected by this Union on its own nomination, as a cor- 
responding member. 4. General Members. — These shall consist of all mem- 
bers of all bodies auxiliary to this Union, and of such individuals as shall 
signify in writing their acceptance of our basis and their desire to become 
members.!_ All classes of members shall be equally entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of membership. 

V.—Orricers. The officers shall be : President ; one Vice-President 
from each denomination which has officially appointed representative mem- 
bers, and one from each State and Territory of the Union, — the Presidents 
of State and Territorial Sabbath Associations, so far as they exist and are 
in codperation with this Union being preferred ; a Recording Secretary ; an 

1 No membership fee. All friends of the Sabbath are invited to send their 
names at once to tlie General Secretary. 
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Assistant Recording Secretary ; a General Secretary and Editor of Publi- 
eations ; a Field Secretary ; one District Secretary for each District ; and a 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee shall consist of the foregoing officers 
and seven or more additional members. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who shall attend a regular or called meeting shall be a quorum for 
the transaction of business. Such other committees as may be necessary 
shall be appointed by the Executive Committee, or by the annual meeting. 

VI. — Districts. For convenience in meeting the following districts 
are constituted : Boston District —all of New England except Connecticut. 
New York and Philadelphia District — Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. Washington and Richmond District — Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, and North Carolina. Charleston and 
Atlanta District — South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. New 
Orleans District — Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Cincinnati and Nash- 
ville District — Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana. Chicago Dis- 
trict — Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota. St. Louis 
District — Missouri, Arkansas, and Indian Territory. Denver, Omaha, and 
Des Moines District. — Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. San Francisco District — Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, Washington Territory, Oregon, California, and Alaska. The members 
residing in each district shall constitute the District Committee to organize 
state, county, and local Sabbath associations, and codperate with them in be- 
half of the National Union. The districts may be rearranged and the num- 
ber of district secretaries changed by action of the Executive Committee. 

VII. — Mertines. There shall be an annual meeting of the Union at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee may designate. Extra 
meetings of the Union may be called by the Executive Committee or by the 
President on written application of ten members. Members who attend a 
duly called meeting shall constitute a quorum. A district meeting may be 
ealled by a District Secretary. 

VIII.— Voting. Elections of officers (except Assistant Recording Sec- 
retary who shall be appointed by the Recording Secretary) and of honorary 
and corresponding members shall be by written ballot, except by unani- 
mous consent to the contrary. 

IX. — AMENDMENTS. This constitution can be amended by a two thirds 
vote of the Executive Committee or a majority vote of the annual meeting. 


WHat THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION ASKS OF THE FRIENDS OF THE 
SABBATH. — 1. Keep up the snow-storm of petitions, now falling on the eapi- 
tol, asking for National law against Sunday work, so far as the jurisdiction 
of the National government extends. Do not confuse the four-years-old 
petition with the one-month-old Sabbath Union. The Union is but one of 
several organizations that are pushing the petition. In this branch of its 
work the Union codperates with Catholics and labor organizations that 
would not wish to be counted as indorsing its religious basis. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and Knights of Labor have indorsed the 
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petition by vote of their International Conventions, and the largest of the 
Labor Unions, the Central of New York, has done the same, but the peti- 
tion needs the local indorsement of every local brotherhood and assembly of 
every labor organization, either by resolution or by individual signatures, or, 
still better, by both. The Field Secretary has recently received many a sig- 
nificant letter from a Knight of Labor asking for one petition for his local 
assembly, and others for the ministers of the town, whom he proposes to visit 
to enlist their codperation. No paper in the land has done more, and few as 
much, to promote this petition as one of the papers devoted to labor reform. 
Let the church look to its laurels, lest in the humane aspect of the Sabbath 
question it shall be outstripped in zeal by the labor organizations. We 
ask every religious paper to publish our petition, and every church and 
preachers’ meeting and religious conference or convention to indorse the 
petition by resolution, and also as far as possible, by individual signatures, 
which duplicate its strength. The Catholic Church has indorsed the peti- 
tion through a letter of its Cardinal, and most of the Protestant churches 
by resolutions of their Supreme Councils, but these indorsements «re 
strengthened by the confirming votes and signatures of local churches. 
Send all petitions to Petition Superintendent, Temple Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., from whom petition blanks can be obtained. 2. Organize Sabbath 
Associations in every State, county, and city where they do not now exist, 
and where they exist, see that they also live. The American Sabbath Union 
does not aim to displace, but only to multiply and unite such organizations. 
The District Secretary and District Committee of each district, with the 
help of the state Vice-Presidents in the district and the Field Secretary, it 
is hoped will organize every State, county, and city in the district as soon 
as it can be done wisely and effectively. A Sabbath organization that is 
dead and not buried, which will neither work nor disband, is a supreme 
curse to the cause. 3. Agitate. Get the Sabbath question as often as pos- 
sible into the pulpit. Put it several times (in the spring especially) into the 
list of prayer-meeting topics. Let the practical application of the sermon 
be a vote indorsing the petition, and let the practical application of the 
prayer-meeting talk be a collection to be used for Sabbath documents, or to 
aid the work of the Union or some other Sabbath association. The Union 
does not ask Sabbath offerings where so many other causes have the right of 
way, but a prayer-meeting collection from a thousand churches would aid 
it in securing needed funds for its great work. Get the Sabbath question 
into the programme of Sabbath-school Assemblies and Conventions, that 
the new generation may be started right. Write strong, practical articles 
‘about the Sabbath, especially when published falsehoods and sophistries call 
for prompt reply, or send such articles to the Field Secretary. Friendly 
articles send to the General Secretary. 4. Subscribe at once for the Monthly 
Document, twenty-five cents per year, three cents each ; one dollar per one 
‘hundred. The January number (1889) is on “ National Sabbath Reform ” 
—a condensation in 32 pp., 8vo, of the points made for and against the 
petition for a National Sunday Rest Law at the two hearings on this sub- 
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ject before the Senate’s Committee on Education and Labor. The Field 
Secretary is ready to speak on Sabbath observance, without charge, to min- 
isters’ meetings, conferences, conventions, colleges, ete. 
Wixevr F. Crarts, Field Secretary, 
74 E. Ninetieth Street, New York. 


The history of the petitions to Congress against Sunday 
work is, in brief, as follows : — 


In 1828-29, from twenty-one States, four hundred and twenty-five peti- 
tions were sent to the Postmaster General asking for the discontinuance of 
Sunday mails. The autocrat then reigning in the Post Office Department, 
an imperium in republico, gave an autocratic and poetic refusal to the petition- 
ers, but the agitation did at least this much good, besides the discussion, — 
it taught petitioners to look to Congress for redress. Accordingly, in 1883, 
the International Sabbath Association petitioned Congress for a law against 
Sunday mails and Sunday parades, at the same time petitioning railroads to 
stop Sunday trains. In the words of Rev. Yates Hickey, the earnest secre- 
tary, “the time did not seem to be ripe,’”’ and only a few thousand names 
were marshaled on these petitioners. In 1884 Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts pre- 
pared a threefold petition to Congress for a law against Sunday work in the 
mail and military service, and in interstate commerce. Soon after this, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union added a Sabbath Observance De- 
partment to its work, with Mrs. J. C. Bateham as its superintendent, and 
through her efforts, assisted by her lieutenants, the little army of petitioners 
was increased to about a million and a half. These were sent to the United 
States Senate and referred to its Committee on Education and Labor, whose 
chairman, Senator H. W. Blair, soon afterwards introduced his “Sunday 
Rest Bill.” At his suggestion, Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, who had charge of 
hearings before his committee, presented the Sunday Rest Petition before 
the Central Labor Union of New York and the International Conventions 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and Knights of Labor, securing 
in each case, after an address followed by questions and discussions, a unani- 
mous and enthusiastic indorsement. Cardinal Gibbons also sent him an 
official letter indorsing the petition on behalf of the Plenary Council of the 
Roman Catholic Church. About the same time the American Sabbath 
Union, on his motion, indorsed the petition. These representative indorse- 
ments of labor organizations and churches (Protestant and Catholic) repre- 
sent thirteen and a half millions, in addition to which there were at least 
half a million more among the individual signatures, besides those repre- 
sented in the above bodies. Another fourteen millions of petitioners is 
wanted at once by the Petition Superintendent, Temple Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A memorable six hours’ hearing on the Blair Sunday Rest 
Bill, before the Senate’s Committee on Education and Labor, 
took place at Washington, December 13 : — 
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The Committee consists of Senators Blair, Bowen, Palmer, Riddleberger, 
Wilson, George, Call, Pugh, and Payne. Of these, Senators Blair, Palmer, 
Wilson, and Call were present during more or less of the hearing. The 
others will depend on the notes of the Senate’s official stenographer for the 
facts and arguments presented, which are to be published in full as a Senate 
document. The hearing occurred in the Senate’s reception room, which 
was filled with interested friends and foes of the Sunday Rest Petition. 
The hearing was on Senator Blair’s Sunday Rest Bill, but the advocates of 
a National Sunday Rest Law did not in any case urge the passage of that 
particular law in its present form. In fact they all wished the word “ pro- 
tect” used in the title instead of the word ‘promote ” with reference to 
“the religious observance of the day,” and this change will be made by the 
author of the bill. They all wished also that the exception in the clause 
forbidding Sunday mails, by which a letter marked as relating to sickness 
might be handled on that day, should be stricken out as likely to be mis- 
used by knaves, and also as unnecessary in this age of the telegraph. The 
arguments were almost exclusively against Sunday work in the govern- 
ment’s mail and military service, and in interstate ecommerce. 

The hearing was opened on behalf of the petitioners for the Sunday Rest 
Law by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, who first submitted, without reading, his 
argument on this subject as presented at the hearing of April 6, the sub- 
stance of which was then published in OUR Day. He submitted also a de- 
tailed statement of the estimated number who work on Sunday in each of 
the occupations enumerated in the last Census, showing that three millions 
out of seventeen millions of wage workers were then deprived of Sunday 
rest, about one half of these being engaged in occupations usually classified 
as works of necessity and mercy, but most of these being required to do 
twice as much work as was really necessary. Allowing for increase, he 
showed that the number now deprived of Sunday rest is about four mil- 
lions, one half of them at least being engaged in work wholly outside of the 
realm of mercy and necessity. He then submitted a statement showing 
that about seven millions of Protestants and as many more Catholics had 
already indorsed the petition for a National Sunday Rest Law representa- 
tively, that is, by the action of their supreme ecclesiastical bodies, multi- 
tudes of these being on the petitions a second time by the action of labor 
organizations and local churches, and a third time by their individual signa- 
tures. Mr. Crafts also submitted his conversations with the International 
Conventions of the Locomotive Engineers and the Knights of Labor, show- 
ing how thoroughly they had examined the subject before indorsing the 
petition. These are given in an editorial note elsewhere. 

Mrs. J. C. Bateham, National Superintendent of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, who has gathered the largest number of individual sig- 
natures, presented the following arguments for a National Sunday Rest 
Law :— 

“We ask only for the protection of Sunday as the National Rest Day, 
and as a day for quiet worship by those who wish so to use it, and would 
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have the law carefully guarded against any union of Church and State, to 
which all Americans object. We claim that the present attitude of our 
government is working a great injustice and damage to its citizens. We 
base our claim and our petition on these facts: 1. Nearly every State in 
the Union has its Sabbath law, but we have no National Sabbath law, 
though greatly neededy since the Sabbath question has become emphatically 
a National one. 2. It is in gross violation of nearly every State Sabbath 
law that railroads run their Sunday trains, yet these States are powerless to 
prevent it because nothing but Congress can control interstate commerce. 

. State laws forbid ordinary traffic and labor on Sunday, but in defiance 
thereof the United States Government opens its post offices and sells, as 
on other days, and sends the mail to every part of the country, depriving 
100,000 of its employees of Sabbath rest, and indirectly half a million more 
of railroad men, while the example of such cities as Toronto and London 
shows Sunday postal work to be unnecessary, — the telegraph supplying 
every necessity. 4. In its military service, by requiring drilling and pa- 
rades on Sunday, it makes this day often the most laborious of the week. 
5. By ignoring Sabbath obligations and state Sabbath laws our National 
Government sets an example sure to be generally followed by the courts of 
justice, of overriding and casting odium on all Sabbath laws.” 

Hon. G. P. Lord, who, as Secretary of the Illinois Sabbath Association, 
has gathered a harvest of petitions only second to Mrs. Bateham’s, showed 
that the ‘Boston tea-party ” of the Revolution had an insignificant case 
.compared to the petitioners against Sunday work. He was followed by 
General Diven, whose argument is given elsewhere, —an argument that 
railroad managers will find hard to answer. Rev. T. P. Stephenson, D. D., 
representing the National Reform Association, made an impressive point by 
showing that the Constitution protects one of the government’s servants 
against Sunday work, namely, the President, by the law that gives him ten 
days, exclusive of Sunday, for considering a bill. He claimed that the prin- 
ciple should be extended to the other employees of the nation. Rev. Dr. 
Conrad, editor of the “Lutheran Observer,” asked for the Sunday Rest 
Law in behalf of the better class of foreigners. 

Rev. Dr. Lewis of the Seventh-day Baptists protested against the law in 
behalf of the Saturdarians, but “gave his case away ” by admitting that if 
the people thought a railroad train on any day was interfering with the pub- 
lic welfare they had a right to stop it. Rev. George Elliott of Washington, 
who followed, called attention to the fact that all the Saturdarians (Jews, 
Seventh-day Baptists, and Seventh-day Adventists) were but seven tenths 
of one per cent. of the population, and that the needed weekly rest day 
should be legally appointed on the day observed by the great majority. He 
showed also that the law did no wrong to the conscience of those who be- 
lieved in another Sabbath because it required no religious observance. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson urged that the seventh-day people made a fetich of that 
day. If one of them would start east and another west to go round the 
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world, and each would keep the seventh day all the while, on returning 
one would be keeping Friday and the other Monday. 

Rey. C. H. Payne, D. D., of New York spoke on the Personal Liberty 
Leagues showing, first, that what they ask is class legislation, Sunday 
privileges of sale for the one worst business of all, while the better 
forms of business are closed ; second, that liberty is only found in conjune- 
tion with quiet Sabbaths. A Mr. Wolff spoke for the infidel Secular 
Union, ranting at great length against the churches, with scanty attention 
to the bill, to which he was recalled by Senator Blair. He admitted 
the only claim of the petitioners, that “a civil Sunday’’ is legitimate and 
wholesome. He spent half an hour in opposing what no one was asking, 
the enforcement of the religious observance of Sunday. The liquor-dealers’ 
attorney, Mr. Schade, came and stood patronizingly beside the infidel, but 
made no speech for himself except to ask that the arguments of the infidel 
might be numerously published by the Senate. Professor A. T. Jones, of 
the Seventh-day Adventists, opposed all the other elements represented at 
the hearing ; declared that the Seventh-day Baptist had “ given his case 
away” at the point already referred to ; rejected any exception in Sunday 
laws in behalf of seventh-day people ; cited “render unto Cesar” as a 
Divine veto on Sunday laws as if there were no humane element but only 
a religious one in such laws; declared that his view of prophecy made 
these days times of persecution, which he was evidently determined to get 
if he could. The impression he made on some hearers was that nothing 
would suit him quite so well as the enactment of the law he opposed, since 
it would confirm his theory of prophecy, for which he evidently cared more 
than for his theory of Sunday laws. 

Other addresses in favor of the law desired were made by Professor 
David B. Wilson, and by Mr. J. N. Stearns of the National Temperance 
Society. It is very significant of the revived interest in the Sabbath ques- 
tion, caused by the petitioners, that the Associated Press sent out a report 
of this hearing nearly two columns long. 

This hearing was taken by the Senate’s official stenographer, and is to be 
published about the same time as this number of Our Day. Every one who 
desires one or mnore free copies should apply at once to one of the senators 
from his State, as the number to be published will be determined by the 
demand. Let all friends of Sunday rest at the same time bespeak the aid 
of the senator addressed in securing the law asked for by ‘‘the largest peti- 
tion ever presented to a government,” the only one in which labor organi- 
zations and churches of all creeds have generally united. 
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A SABBATH-KEEPING TOURIST IN THE WEST. 


AN ADDRESS BY PROF. WM. G. BALLANTINE, AT OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


My intention is not to speak of the wonders and sublimities 
of the West, but to mention some of the many incidents of 
travel showing how the best class of the American people be- 
tween Boston and San Francisco regard and treat the Lord’s 
Day. I wish to express in some degree the sorrow and unceas- 
ing pain in my heart in view of a great national sin against God 
and in the oppression of workingmen. 

The first conversation of friends meeting after a long vaca- 
tion is apt to contain narrations of experiences of travel. In 
commencing this address I find it impossible to resist that ten- 
dency and I shall begin in narrative form. Perhaps, however, 
before I finish, the subtile influence of this environment may in- 
sensibly draw me into something very much like actual preach- 
ing, and [ may end with a text. 

When physician and wife and friends had all unanimously 
agreed that my summer must be wholly given up to recupera- 
tion, the pleasing perplexity arose of choice among the various 
delightful regions of summer travel at home and abroad. But 
the meeting of the National Educational Association in San 
Francisco on July 17, and the offer of a ticket for six thou- 
sand miles of railway travel for $100, soon decided the ques- 
tion in favor of a visit to the great West. 

The next necessity was a choice of routes and the prepara- 
tion of an itinerary. For the tourist who leaves home without 
having well considered what he most wishes to see, and how 
he will reach, and how long he will stay at, the several points 
of interest, will infallibly waste his time and his money and 
come to the end of both without having accomplished his hopes. 
Repeatedly during the summer I came across tourists who had 
just missed objects of surpassing interest, which others had 
enjoyed without extra expense, and who had been compelled to 
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travel when they wished to stop, and to stop when they wished 
to go on,—all for the lack of careful planning beforehand. 
Particularly is such planning necessary if one has any eccen- 
tricity ; as, for example, a repugnance to travel on the Lord’s 
Day. It will not do for such a one to set out without any cal- 
culation where Saturday night will find him. The distances in 
the West are vast, and it is possible to get five hundred miles 
from any bed in which one would care to sleep, to say nothing 
of table and company and scenery. 

The most natural thing to do in going West would have been 
for me to secure a place in the special train of Pullman palace 
sleeping cars and tourist’s sleeping cars, provided at Chicago 
for the Ohio party and advertised to leave on the evening of 
July 5. With reference to this I procured from our Oberlin 
ticket agent a little pamphlet entitled, “ Official Announcement 
and Complete Itinerary of the Excursion to San Francisco un- 
der the Direction of the Committee on Transportation for Ohio.” 
On looking over the ‘Complete Itinerary,” in which the pro- 
gramme for each day was minutely given, 1 was surprised to 
read as follows : — 

Sunday, July 8. At Manitou. 

Leave Denver via Denver & Rio Grande R. R. at 7 A. M., arriving 
at Manitou at 10 a.m. After dinner, carriage drive to Ute Pass, 
Rainbow Falls, Manitou Grand Caverns, Iron Springs, Soda Springs, 
Williams Caiion, Cave of the Winds, with ninety natural rooms includ- 
ing * Music Hall,” “ Bridal Chamber,” ete. 


Sunday, July 15, Overland Stage Ride in the Sierras. 

From Carson City the climb over the mountains will be made in the 
overland stages, to Glenbrook, on Lake Tahoe, where connection will 
be made with the steamer, Todd Goodwin, for the trip to Tahoe 
City, across the grandest and most beautiful mountain lake in America. 
From Tahoe City either the train or the overland stages can be taken 
to Truckee, the station on the Central Pacifie R. R. where connection 


will be made the same evening with the through train for San Fran- 
cisco. 


It seemed to me too bad that a train load of the best people 
of Ohio — our teachers, those upon whom we depend to form 
the characters of our little boys and girls, and to whom they 
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look up with so much affectionate reverence, — should scatter 
broadeast over the State an advertisement of their intention to 
spend two Sabbath days in railroading, steamboating, carriage- 
driving, and miscellaneous sight-seeing, and should invite all 
who desired healthful recreation, good company, and the cul- 
tivation of travel to join with them. It seemed that, as one of 
the teachers of Ohio, intending to participate in the excursion, 
even though not on that particular train, I ought to make some 
sort of protest. Accordingly, I addressed four letters, almost 
identical in language, one to the Committee on Transportation, 
and the three others to gentlemen holding high positions in our 
public school system, inquiring in temperate and courteous 
language whether they thought that anything could be done to 
dissuade the excursionists from this objectionable feature of 
their plans. 

To these four letters, in which no censorious expressions were 
used, only one letter was received in reply. It was as fol- 
lows : — 

SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, June 23, 1888. 
Rev. W. G. BALLANTINE : 

My Dear Sir, — With reference to the California trip and Sunday 
traveling, I do not see what can be done at this time. I presume 
teachers could stop off over Sunday, though on so expensive a trip as 
this, and considering the quietness with which the day could Le spent 
in the cars, I think few of them would. 

The railroad companies could not now change schedule time of 
trains, nor would they be able to obtain the consent of a majority of 
the teachers to stop over twenty-four hours in some out-of-the-way 
place. This may not be to the credit of the teachers, yet such is, I 
have no doubt, the fact. 

To me it does not seem worse for an overland ship, or train, to be 
moving on Sunday than for a steamboat in crossing the ocean. Still 
I believe that the railroad companies and all organizations should 
strive to avoid Sunday labor so far as possible. 

T do not take the trip. 

Do not see how authorities can be reached to accomplish anything 
in the present case. 

Very truly yours. 
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I have no doubt that this letter substantially expresses the 
feelings of the three gentlemen who remained silent, and that 
their failure to reply arose from an unwillingness to be drawn 
into a controversy on the subject, or to be quoted for or against 
their fellow teachers in the matter. Each feared that any let- 
ter he might write might be used as I am now using this. It 
was cruel to call them out on so delicate a subject. 

But I could not in any case have conveniently reached Chi- 
cago in time to take the special Ohio train. I followed on one 
of the regular trains a few hours later and made such connec- 
tions as to reach Denver Saturday evening. On the train on 
Saturday I was thrown into company with two gentlemen who 
also were making the California excursion. One was a very 
prominent educator and a Doctor of Divinity; the other was 
equally eminent in the legal profession. They were not travel- 
ing together, but each mentioned incidentally in the course of 
the day his intention of making the excursion to Silver Plume 
the next day, Sunday. Silver Plume is a mining place high up 
in the Rocky Mountains, fifty miles west of Denver. The ex- 
cursion train leaves the city about 8 a. M. and ascends four thou- 
sand feet over marvels of engineering skill, the narrow-gauge 
railroad winding around the mountain sides and in one place 
actually making a loop, so that the train on a bridge ninety 
feet high crosses the track along which it passed a few minutes 
before. After a stay of two hours, which allows time for dinner 
and a visit to the Silver Mines, the train returns to Denver, 
reaching the city about six o’clock in the evening. Hundreds 
of Christian teachers spent a Sunday in this manner this 
summer. 

I may say that I did not fall in with the Doctor of Divinity 
again until I met him in the Yellowstone National Park. We 
were all on the home stretch then, and near the limit of our 
time and money. As we compared plans, and I mentioned that 
I should be at home on Friday or Saturday, he, living farther 
east, said that he should not be at home until Monday or Tues- 
day, adding, apologetically, “ I always dislike to travel on Sun- 
day but in this case it seems necessary.” 

At Manitou Springs, while riding on horseback up Williams 
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Caiion, I was delighted to recognize, in a carriage coming down, 
two Oberlin students, going out as missionaries of the A. B. C. 
F. M., and enjoying a little pleasure travel along the way. In 
the course of those mutual inquiries in which all tourists in- 
dulge, I asked, When did you reach Denver? “Sunday after- 
noon,” was the matter of course reply. But how were you so 
long in getting there? For 1 knew when they had left home. 
* Oh, we stopped over to visit friends in St. Louis and had a 
delightful time.” Here were two Oberlin missionaries who had 
stayed over to visit, although their journey was thus prolonged 
into Sunday afternoon. I did not say anything ; for the trouble 
was evidently too deep-seated and too wide-spread to be helped 
by any little bit of superficial caustic 1 might apply. But it 
may not be unprofitable in this connection to quote a few sen- 
tences from that valuable book which every Christian should 
read, “ The Sabbath for Man,” by Wilbur F. Crafts (page 29). 
Mrs. M. T. True, for many years a missionary in Japan, bears cor- 
dial testimony to the faithfulness with which Japanese Christians keep 
the fourth commandment, often at the sacrifice of ‘all their living,” and 
also to their “ increasing love for the Sabbath.” Sabbath observance is 
found to be so absolutely essential to Christian life that it is made a 
test question when a native convert applies for baptism, whether he will 
keep the Sabbath even at financial risk or loss. She adds the very 
significant statement that when young Japanese who have been edu- 
eated in America come back, they sometimes say, “ I cannot unite with 
the church in Japan, because Christians here are so much more strict 
about the Sabbath and other matters than they are in America,” which 
does not speak very well for our Christian land. This she explains as 
due to the fact that the standard of Sabbath observance has been low- 
ered in the home churches during the last score of years, so that 
returning missionaries who have been absent for that time, “ find less 
conscience with regard to the Sabbath,” and more “ seeking of worldly 
pleasure on the Lord’s Day,” than existed when they went away. 
Later I fell in with another Ohio lady — a mature and very 
highly cultivated Christian woman. She said that the family 
with whom she had boarded at Colorado Springs were quite 
seandalized by the fact that she hired a carriage and spent 
Sunday morning in driving around. She laughingly said that 
they had begun to look upon her as a godless sort of woman, 
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when, fortunately, a mutual friend happened in and certified 
them of the tourist’s high character at home. This lady em- 
phasized the fact that she felt no interest in the minister of her 
denomination in Colorado Springs — “a fifth-rate man.” She 
hired a very quiet man—a gentleman out of health who is 
spending his time there —to drive her quietly around with a 
very quiet horse, and felt that the day thus quietly spent was 
more profitable to her than attendance at church could have 
been. 

A party of tourists in the cars were talking over their Denver 
Sunday. One lady —a teacher from Philadelphia — said, “ I 
ain a Methodist, and as we were driving around, our hackman 
pointed out Trinity Methodist Church [one of the finest build- 
ings in Denver]. ‘Oh, is that a Methodist church?’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ I want to go in.’ So they stopped for me and I went 
in. Service was just closing, but how good it did seem to be 
in a Methodist church out here. Now,” she asked artlessly, 
“did we break Sunday?” “I don’t think so,” decisively an- 
swered the lady in the seat turned opposite. 

In San Francisco special inducements are offered for Sabbath 
breaking. Excursion tickets for Monterey, for example, are 
sold at a lower rate on Sunday than on any other day. The 
fact that anybody abstains from Sunday travel has sunk out of 
popular consciousness. I was entertained by an excellent lady 
—a former student of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary — at 
whose table I met a number of eminent teachers. After I had 
engaged my passage to Yosemite, with the expectation of start- 
ing on Monday afternoon, I received Saturday evening a mes- 
sage from the stage agent stating that, in order to connect with 
the first stage from Milton, it would be necessary to start 
Sunday afternoon at four o'clock, otherwise I could not go till 
Tuesday. I said to my hostess, “I cannot go to-morrow after- 
noon.” “ Why,” said she, “ have you engaged to preach?” This 
Mount Holyoke lady did not think of anything likely to prevent 
a Congregational minister from starting on Sunday except an 
engagement to preach. And yet she is a member of a Congre- 
gational Church in San Francisco, and has a wide acquaintance. 

The convention of the National Educational Association 
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which met in San Francisco last July was a Sabbath-breakers’ 
convention. The individual members and various tourist par- 
ties desecrated the Sabbath, as a rule, all the way across the 
continent and back. I clipped from one of the San Francisco 
papers — the ‘ Illustrated Pacifie States,” July 14 — the begin- 
ning of an article upon the president of the association. It is 
as follows: — 


Masor AAron Gove. — We have fittingly prepared for the first 
page of this issue of our paper a photo-fac-simile portrait of this distin- 
guished guest of California. 

Aaron Gove, President of the National Educational Association, 
arrived in this city Sunday, July 8, from Denver, accompanied by 
his wife and son, Aaron M. Gove, and Dr. and Mrs. Stedman, old 
friends of the family. The party were met by J. K. Wilson, chairman 
of the Reception Committee, at Auburn, Placer County. Superintend- 
ent of State Instruction, Ira G. Hoitt, boarded the train at Sacramento, 
and Frederick M. Campbell, Superintendent of the Oakland public 
schools, joined the party at the Sixteenth-street station. Upon their 
arrival the distinguished visitor and his party were driven to the Occi- 
dental Hotel. 


Such an item would certainly be more naturally expected in 
a Brazilian than in an American newspaper. Yet Major Gove 
is a member of the leading Congregational Church in Denver. 

Visitors to the Yellowstone National Park this season have 
generally purchased tickets for what is called the * five days’ 
trip.” (it is really a six days’ trip.) Such tickets are sold for 
$40, in little books of coupons, and cover all hotel and trans- 
portation expenses while in the park. Stage parties are made 
up at the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel on the morning of the 
second day and go around according to a fixed time schedule. 
The passenger keeps his seat in the same stage, drawn by the 
same team, all the way around. There are three drives of about 
forty miles each, and one of twelve miles. 

Our party left the Hot Springs on a Thursday morning. 
The stage was expected to make the homeward journey of forty 
miles on the next Sunday. On Wednesday evening before 
starting, I went to the transportation clerk and informed him 
that I wished to avail myself of the privilege of stopping over, 
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printed on every ticket, and that I should spend Sunday at the 
Grand Caijion. He replied that although each ticket bears the 
words, “ Stop-over privileges at all points of interest within the 
Park granted, on application to the Stage Company,” no arrange- 
ment had been made to allow it. As the Yellowstone National 
Park is exclusively under the United States government, there 
is no Sunday there. Each stage, the clerk said, was sent out if 
possible full. If any passenger gave up his seat, he did so at 
his own risk. Possibly he might find a vacant place in a stage 
the next day, but most probably he would not. No rebate would 
be allowed for a coupon unused by a tourist who might stop over 
and be forced to resort to private conveyance. I would probably 
find myself next Monday morning forty miles away with no 
means of transportation. There were two lady teachers from 
Cleveland at the desk upon the same errand as mine. Unable 
to obtain any concessions, they at last very reluctantly submitted. 
Conscientious and troubled as they evidently were, the possibil- 
ity of giving up a pleasure trip which was necessarily going 
to involve Sabbath-breaking did not seem to occur to them. It 
would have occurred to Japanese Christians. I saw that it was 
of no use to wrangle with the clerk, but resolved to take my 
chances. 

When we reached the Grand Cajion Saturday night, my ex- 
pressed intention of stopping over excited much remark. The 
hotel clerk said that, in the two months of his experience, no one 
had attempted it. My fellow passengers in the stage, two of 
whom were ladies teaching in the public schools of Ohio (not 
the Cleveland ladies just referred to), and all of whom were 
teachers, looked upon me as a rare specimen of the martyr spirit. 
My own feelings were a mixture of amusement and pain. There 
was something laughably absurd in the martyrdom of an extra 
day in one of the most sublime spots on the continent and immi- 
nent danger of having to hire a saddle-horse for a ride of forty 
miles over an excellent road. It was mortifying to think that 
such a course should seem to the most intelligent people of our 
country a stretch of heroic conscientiousness not to be expected 
of ordinary Christians. I was, however, a martyr in will only, 
not in deed ; for on Monday morning it appeared that, for some 
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reason, a four-horse stage was to return entirely empty, and | 
had the vehicle all to myself for the whole forty miles. 

Being without other company that day, I naturally got pretty 
well acquainted with the driver. He complained that it was no 
pleasure to drive a stage in the National Park, for the teams 
are always tired. They have no day of rest. The team that 
gets in from the Grand Cajion Saturday night starts southward 
with another party of tourists on Sunday morning. The man- 
ager of the stage line, he said, thinks it more profitable to buy 
up cheap horses and use them up, than to keep extra teams for 
relief. Now a horse is a loyal animal. As long as he has 
strength he rallies at the call of his driver and pulls. To draw 
in a stage team of four or six is as much fun for well-kept 
horses as drawing a sled is for boys. How brutal the spirit that 
can use up a faithful horse! How different from the spirit of 
Moses who said: “ Six days shalt thou do thy work, and on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest, that thine ox and thine ass may 
have rest, and the son of thine handmaid, and the stranger, may 
be refreshed.” Sitting there beside that profane and vulgar 
stage driver, who had had no Sunday all summer, and behind 
those tired horses that were being killed by inches, I could not 
be clear that we had gained so much as some people think, in 
escaping from Mosaic bondage into Christian liberty. Moses 
was the first Henry Bergh, and the Hebrew commonwealth was 
the first society for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

A good many more facts might be mentioned, showing the 
lax views and practice of our best people, but these are enough. 

The arguments offered by Christian tourists for their Sunday 
travel and sight-seeing may be summed up under seven heads. 
Most of them are concisely stated in the very able letter of 
the school superintendent which I read to you. They are as 


follows : — 


1. “It does not seem worse for a train, which is an overland 
ship, to be moving on Sunday than for a steamsbip in mid-ocean.” 
To this it may be replied that many ocean voyages are neces- 
sarily more than a week long. A ship in mid-ocean must be 
managed, and it is about as easy to keep her on her course as to 
stop. The safety of passengers, crew, and cargo demand the 
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shortest possible exposure to the dangers of the deep. The 
difference between stopping a through train in Colorado on 
Sunday and stopping a ship in mid-ocean is, simply, that none 
of the circumstances are the same. If trains on the Denver & 
Rio Grande R. R. are stopped on Sunday, most of the railroad 
men can spend the day at home with their families. The pas- 
sengers can spend their time in perfect safety and comfort. 
There is precisely the same ease in stopping trains in Colorado 
as in Ohio. The fact that one State is a little farther west is an 
immaterial circumstance. 

2. “The train will run anyhow. The Colorado people have 
no Sabbath, and why should not we go along?” 

This is the rumsellers’ argument, and needs no answer. 

3. “On so expensive a trip teachers cannot afford to stop for 
Sunday, at least, not for the whole of Sunday.” 

My trip extended over fifty-one days, and cost me $350. I 
had the best of accommodations in every case. In order to 
avoid taking a Sunday evening train, I stayed in Salt Lake City 
until Monday night, and in San Francisco until Tuesday after- 
noon. Thus I lost three week days. My expenses for board 
those three days were not far from $6. I also rested during 
the seven Sundays, at a cost of about $20. My Sabbath- 
keeping cost me thus: three days of secular time and #26 in 
money, beside the Sundays, out of an expenditure of fifty-one 
days and $350. Willaman rob God? And yet the Ohio 
teachers think that they cannot be expected to make such 
a sacrifice. Think of the shame of the time when an Ohio man 
is thought singular for being willing to sacrifice so much. Is 
it just when, through God’s blessing, we have time enough and 
money enough to take the long-desired transcontinental trip, 
that we cannot afford to keep God’s day ? 

The New England special Pullman train, which left Boston 
on July 6, paid more regard to Sunday than did the special 
Ohio train. Their published itinerary shows a purpose to reach 
Chicago on Sunday morning at half past eight, and to leave on 
Sunday afternoon at five. The next Saturday night they were 
to reach Salt Lake City, and they were to leave Sunday evening 
at seven. These New England people could not afford to give 
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God all his day, but they would be as generous as they could 
afford. 

Sunday sight-seeing and travel are poor economy. On the 
latter part of the route, it was obvious that many tourists were 
utterly jaded in body and in mind. I saw people pass through 
scenes of indescribable beauty without any emotion, solely be- 
cause of weariness; and | knew of a good many cases of illness. 
One day in the week, of conscientious abstinence from effort, 
was a precious refreshment and a grand preparation for the 
week to come. 

4. “ We can be very quiet on the train.” 

This is not true. A railway train is a noisy thing, — whis- 
tling, ringing the bell, thundering across bridges, roaring through 
tunnels. Nor is sitting in a train a quiet thing for the intel- 
ligent tourist. Every nerve is strained. The object of the 
journey is to see and to feel. The eye wearies itself with 
looking. It is not a quiet day when the traveler goes through 
the ** Royal Gorge” of the Arkansas, or the “ Black Cafion” of 
the Gunnison, or over the Marshall Pass, but a day of intense 
excitement. 

But suppose it were true. Suppose that the traveler is al- 
ready familiar with that part of the route, or suppose that he 
is simply enduring the deserts of Nevada, as nearly motionless 
and unconscious as he can contrive to be. What about the 
quiet of the railroad men all along the line, who never have a 
Sabbath at home from year’s end to year’s end? It is gross 
selfishness to deprive the 250,000 railroad employees of the 
United States of their weekly rest, even if we can be quiet 
while they work. 

5. “ Teachers cannot be expected to stop off for twenty-four 
hours just where Saturday night may find them, in some out-of- 
the-way place.” 

My seven Sundays were spent in the following places: Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Yosemite, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Grand Caiion of the Yellowstone. That is an imperial list of 
abiding-places. Once, as we have seen, I lost Monday, and 
once Monday and Tuesday, in getting away. That is, I stayed 


a little longer in two very pleasant places than I had at first 
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; planned — not a very serious trial. The Ohio party left Den- 


ver one Sunday morning and Carson City the next. It will 
hardly do for them to talk of the unreasonableness of asking 
people to stop off “just anywhere that Saturday night may 
find them.” 

I did meet some tourists who were surprised and troubled to 
find that with their parties and tickets it was going to be im- 
possible to keep Sunday. These Christian people, in planning 
their summer trip, had thought of everything except their reli- 
gion, and were naturally aggrieved that their conductors had 
not looked after what they themselves had forgotten. 

But most of those who stopped over Sunday used it in sight- 
seeing. They said, “ You cannot expect us to spend the day 
sitting around a hotel; and we do not feel any interest in the 
obscure preachers of our denomination here. Besides, we have 
nothing to read either.” It is enough to ask in reply how 
Paul, if he were alive to-day, would spend a Sunday in San 
Francisco, if by reason of some disability he were unable to 
preach. Some of the time, doubtless, he would spend in his 
room in prayer. It would matter little to him whether it were a 
cheerful room or not, if he could meet Jesus there. Then, I 
think, he would seek out some company of Christian worship- 
ers. Then he would inquire what was doing for the conversion 
of the Chinese. Perhaps in the afternoon he would drop in at 
the Y. M. C. A. meeting. They have had a continuous revival 
in the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. for the last year. In the 
intervals of the day, Paul would read in those inestimable 
Oracles which are able to make wise unto salvation. This total 
failure of resources on Sunday at a hotel in a strange city is 
one of the saddest phenomena of modern Christian life. Why 
might not a group of Christian friends improvise a meeting of 
their own for singing gospel hymns, or for prayer? On Sunday 
evening in San Francisco I attended a union Bible Society 
meeting of Chinese Christians in the Chinese Presbyterian 
church. There were 250 or 800 Chinese men and women pres- 
ent, and there were prayers, hymns, and addresses in English 
and Chinese. That audience of Christian Chinese was the 
pleasantest sight to be seen in San Yrancisco that day. There 
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were very few tourists present, however, although hundreds of 
tourists — ladies as well as gentlemen — made it a point, dur- 
ing their stay in the city, to visit the Chinese dens of debauch- 
ery, with guides, after dark. ‘ You must do it,” they said, 
“in order properly to understand the Chinese question.” After 
going through those places, and smelling those smells, the ladies 
felt perfectly competent to discourse on the hopeless degrada- 
tion of the Chinese, though they had not visited a single mis- 
sion school. Several ladies invited me to join such parties, but 
I declined on the ground that in visiting New York or Chicago 
I had never thought it necessary to be conducted through the 
slums in order to form a correct estimate of the American char- 
acter. These people thought me absurdly eccentric. 

The suggestion to take along a few religious books for Sun- 
day reading would seem to most tourists to show utter igno- 
rance of the limited capacity of valises and Saratoga trunks. 
They have novels for week days but nothing for Sunday. And 
who could be expected to occupy himself half a day over a 
Testament ? 

6. The sixth argument is that to insist upon an absolute stop 
on Sunday is at present only to annoy other people with our 
private opinions. Other members of the party want to go on. 
Somebody must yield. Is it not the Christian thing to yield? 
A rigid, uncompromising insistence will make everybody else 
angry. It excites antagonism and contempt. It has an odi- 
ously Pharisaical appearance. It makes religion unlovely. 
“T thought,” said a lady who teaches Moral Philosophy in a 
female seminary, “ the best way was to make a protest, and 
then go quietly along with the others. Our conductor assured 
me that he had done his utmost to arrange for a stop, but could 
not.” I replied that the Apostles and early Christians failed 
to discover this pleasant way of discharging their moral obli- 
gations, and had a blundering aptitude for getting themselves 
hated of all men and burned at the stake. Our Lord seems to 
have expected that they would excite antagonism, and predicted 
that a man’s foes would be they of his own household. Had 
the Roman Christians thought to make a courteous protest to 
the officer in charge, and then, to avoid further trouble, merely 
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burned a little incense to the statue of the emperor, the lions 
would have missed many a meal. 

7. The last great argument for a lax Sunday is based on the 
words and the silence of our Lord himself. Christ did not 
reénact the fourth commandment. Therefore it was abrogated, 
and passed away with the prohibition of pork and with other 
Mosaic restrictions. He said, “* The Sabbath was made for 
man,” and therefore we have a right to deprive all the railroad 
and livery and stage men in the West of their weekly rest. He 
said, in healing a man, “ It is lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath day;” and so we are free to spend it in any way we 
please, whatever it may cost working people. He said, “I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice;” and so we are at liberty to 
drive a tired team every day in the week, though the ancient 
Jew could not. Christ has given us Christian liberty, and so 
we ourselves are free from the obligation of stopping for Divine 
worship, and are free to deny that privilege to our working 
people. What brazen effrontery it is for a Sabbath-breaker to 
claim the authority of Jesus Christ. 

Having now considered at this great length the views and 
practice of our best and most intelligent people, the next thing 
is to inquire who is to blame for this lamentable state of affairs. 
Without hesitation we reply, Primarily the ministry, Flabby, 
nerveless, cowardly preaching is at the bottom of it. Second- 
arily, private Christians are severally to blame for inexcusable 
heedlessness and gross worldliness. If our people were taught 
to use the Sabbath at home, and took pains to learn how to use 
it, they would know how to use it when away from home. 

A tourist needs special Divine influences. In the emotional 
exaltation of sublime scenery the pious soul ought to feel 
lifted toward God. It is profane coarseness to rush without 
religious preparation and repose of soul into the august scenes 
of the Yosemite and the Yellowstone. And in general, amid 
the rush and shock of travel, exposed to unusual dangers, dis- 
tressed by continual swearing, drinking, and the madness of a 
godless world, a Christian ought to thirst for the day of calm 
and communion with God. 

Our tourists ought to travel as Christians. They should study 
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the religious needs of such a State as Colorado. If there are 
small churches in such a place as Manitou Springs and Chris- 
tian workers trying to save hotel porters and livery men, it would 
be more becoming to join in the services than to hire those liv- 
ery men to go off to the top of Pike’s Peak. There can never be 
a Sabbath in Colorado until Eastern Christians have more con- 
science. They give the lie, when they go there, to the teachings 
of the home missionaries whom they support there. 

But is not for us to debate the usefulness of a rest day in 
the week, or to balance arguments for and against the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. The finger of God wrote the fourth 
commandment in the red granite of Sinai. It stands just as 
Divine and perpetually and universally obligatory as the third 
commandment and the fifth commandment. 

Popular religion in America will stand or fall with the Sab- 
bath. The great profane, whiskey-drinking, licentious, greedy 
West needs the Sabbath — the whole Sabbath, not that pitiful 
fragment of a broken Sabbath which remains between the time 
the morning train comes in and the time the afternoon train 
goes out. Dr. Leavitt has said, “The closing hour of the 
Lord’s Day is the saving hour.” Christians must cease to de- 
prive unsaved railroad men of that saving hour. 

“Tf thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, 
and the holy of the Lord honorable; and shalt honor it, not 
doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words: then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord; and I will make thee to ride upon the high places of 
the earth; and I will feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 
father : for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
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THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By JAMES Bryce, author of “The 
Holy Roman Empire,” M. P. for Aberdeen. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Pp. 750 
and 743. English edition, 3 vols, London and New York. Macmillan & 
Co. 1888. 


It is high praise to say that in the discussion of democracy in America 
Professor Bryce is De Tocqueville’s successor and peer. The scope of his 
already famous work on “The American Commonwealth” is much like 
that of De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in America,” and yet the differences 
between the two books are numerous and instructive. Professor Bryce dis- 
cusses America for an English audience with the whole intelligent public of 
Europe and America in the foreground. De Tocqueville wrote primarily 
for a French audience with the cultured classes of Europe in the back- 
ground. The republic visited by Professor Bryce has sixty-five millions 
of people ; that of De Tocqueville had only fifteen. England and France, 
as well as the American Republic, have developed democratic tendencies 
extensively since the date of De Tocqueville’s work. American history has 
advanced through the great chapters of the settlement of the Mississippi 
valley, the opening of the Pacific slope, the annexation of Texas, and the 
political and military achievements of the Civil War. In the field of both 
promises and perils of the American future, the materials at Professor 
Bryce’s command were far richer than those used by De Tocqueville. It 
is interesting to notice that the methods of the Englishman in securing a 
knowledge of details were much the same with those of the Frenchman. 
Professor Bryce visited our republic repeatedly. He made close acquaint- 
ance with our foremost men in politics, literature, journalism, and univer- 
sity life. In like manner De Tocqueville filled his note-books with the wisest 
opinions of Americans in his day. Professor Bryce sets England in con- 
trast with America, and so makes his book a good study of England for 
Americans as well as of America for Englishmen. While it cannot per- 
haps be said that the literary style of Professor Bryce is as finished as De 
Toequeville’s, yet its ease, incisiveness, grace, and generally artistic qualities 
remind one of the best passages of the brilliant and now classic French 
writer. 

Professor Bryce was born in Belfast, May 10, 1838. He is the son of 
James Bryce, LL. D., of Glasgow, and of Margaret, daughter of James 
Young, Esq., Abbeyville, County Antrim, Ireland. He was graduated a 
double first-class, at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1862, and was elected the 
same year a Fellow of Oriel College. He became barrister at Lincoln’s 
Inn, in 1867, and practiced law for some years. In 1870 he was appointed 
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Regius Professor of Civil Law, in Oxford University. In 1880 he was sent 
to Parliament as Liberal member for the Tower Hamlets. In 1885 he was 
elected member for South Aberdeen. He was Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in Mr. Gladstone’s government, and one of the chief sup- 
porters of the Home Rule bill. In 1886 he was returned to Parliament 
unopposed for South Aberdeen. Among his literary works are “The Holy 
Roman Empire,” first edition, 1864 ; eighth edition, 1884, and now trans- 
lated in German and Italian; and a book of travel, ‘ Trans-Caucasia and 
Ararat,” published in 1887. In his parliamentary career he has taken a 
special interest in the Eastern question and University reform. 

It is safe to say that Professor Bryce distributes praise and criticism of 
American institutions so judiciously that intelligent American opinion will 
rarely find him at fault in either matter or tone. He is never patronizing 
and never obtuse, and so is a refreshing contrast to many an English eritic 
of the ways of the republic. But then Professor Bryce is a Scotchman 
and an Oxford Professor of Civil Law and a liberal member of Parliament. 
Looking down from the galleries of our National House of Representa- 
tives, in which Americans themselves find enough to eriticise, Professor 
Bryce does not lose cither his geniality or his insight. 

“T have spoken of the din of the House of Representatives, of the air of 
restlessness and confusion, contrasting with the staid gravity of the Senate, 
or the absence of dignity both in its proceedings and in the bearing and 
aspect of individual members. All these things notwithstanding, there is 
something impressive about it, something not unworthy of the continent for 
which it legislates. This huge gray hall, filled with perpetual clamor, this 
multitude of keen and cager faces, this ceaseless coming and going of many 
feet, this irreverent public, watching from the galleries and forcing its way 
on to the floor, all spexk to the beholder’s mind of the mighty democracy, 
destined in another century to form one half of civilized mankind, whose 
affairs are here debated. If the men are not great, the interest and the 
issucs are vast and fateful. Tere, as so often in America, one thinks rather 
of the future than of the present. Of what tremendous struggles may not 
this hall become the theatre in ages yet far distant, when the parliaments 
of Europe have shrunk to insignificance? ” 

Professor Bryce’s work is divided into six parts — The National Govern- 
ment, The State Government, The Party System, Publie Opinion, [lustra- 
tions and Reflections, Social Institutions. Of these divisions, the last will 
probably be the most interesting to American readers, because containing 
the most that is novel, but the comments on the familiar features of our 
government and party system are exceedingly shrewd and just. As a 
Record of Reform, we enrich our pages by a few strategie extracts on mat- 
ters of great current interest. 

Ina most suggestive chapter on “ Spoils,” Professor Bryce says : — 

“The plan of using office as a mere engine in party warfare had already 
been tried in New York, where the stress of party contests had led to an 
early development of many devices in party organization, and it was a New 
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York adherent of Jackson, Marcy, who, speaking in the Senate in 1832, 
condensed the new doctrine in a phrase that has become famous— ‘To the 
victor belong the spoils.’ 

“ Those whose bread and butter depend on their party may be trusted to 
work for their party, to enlist recruits, look after the organization, play 
electioneering tricks trom which ordinary party spirit might recoil. The 
class of professional politicians was therefore the first crop which the 
spoils system, the system of using public office as private plunder, bore. 
Bosses were the second crop. In the old Scandinavian poetry the special 
title of the king or chieftain is ‘the giver of rings.’ He attracts followers 
and rewards the services, whether the warrior or the skald, by liberal gifts. 
So the Boss wins and holds power by the bestowal of patronage. Places 
are the prize of victory in election warfare ; he divides this spoil before as 
well as after the battle, promising the higher elective offices to the strong- 
est among his fighting men, and dispensing the minor appointive offices 
which lie in his own gift, or that of his lieutenants, to combatants of less 
note but equal loyalty. Thus the chieftain consolidates, extends, fortifies 
his power by rewarding his supporters. He garrisons the outposts with his 
squires and henchmen, who are bound fast to him by the hope of getting 
something more, and the fear of losing what they have. Most of these ap- 
pointive offices are too poorly paid to attract able men; but they form a 
stepping-stone to the higher ones obtained by popular election ; and the de- 
sire to get them and keep them provides that numerous rank and file which 
the American system requires to work the Machine. In a country like 
England office is an object of desire to a few prominent men, but only toa 
few, because the places which are vacated on a change of government are 
less than fifty in all, while vacancies in other places happen only by death 
or promotion. Hence an insignificant number of persons out of the whole 
population have a personal pecuniary interest in the triumph of their party. 
In England, therefore, one has what may be called the general officers and 
headquarters staff of an army of professional politicians, but few subalterns 
and no privates. And in England most of these general officers are rich men, 
independent of official salaries. In America the privates are proportioned in 
number to the officers. They are a great host. As nearly all live by poli- 
tics, they are held together by a strong personal motive. When their party 
is kept out of the spoils of the federal government, as the Democrats were 
out from 1861 till 1885, they have a second chance in the state spoils, a 
third chance in the city spoils ; and the prospect of winning at least one of 
these two latter sets of places maintains their discipline and whets their ap- 
petite, however slight may be their chance of capturing the federal offices. 

“Tt is these spoilsmen who have depraved and distorted the mechanism of 
politics. It is they who pack the primaries and run the conventions so as 
to destroy the freedom of popular choice, they who contrive and execute the 
election frauds which disgrace some States and cities,— repeating and bal- 
lot-stuffing, obstruction of the polls, and fraudulent countings in. 

“In making every administrative appointment a matter of party claim 
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and personal favor, the system has lowered the general tone of public mor- 
als, for it has taught men to neglect the interests of the community, and 
made insincerity ripen into cynicism. Nobody supposes that merit has any- 
thing to do with promotion, or believes the pretext alleged for an appoint- 
ment. Politics has been turned into the art of distributing salaries so as to 
secure the maximum of support from friends with the minimum of offense 
to opponents. To this art able men have been forced to bend their minds ; 
on this president and ministers have spent those hours which were demanded 
by the real problems of the country. The rising politician must think of 
obscure supporters seeking petty places as well as of those greater appoint- 
ments by which his knowledge of men and his honesty deserve to be judged. 
It is hardly a caricature in Mr. Lowell’s satire when the intending presi- 
dential candidate writes to his maritime friend in New England, — 


‘If you git me inside the White House, 
Your head with ile I'll kinder ’nint, 

By gittin’ you inside the light-house, 
Down to the end of Jaalam pint.’ 


“ After this, it seems a small thing to add that rotation in office has not im- 
proved the quality of civil service. Men selected for their services at elec- 
tions or in primaries have not proved the most capable servants of the pub- 
lic. As most of the posts they fill need nothing more than such ordinary 
business qualities as the average American possesses, the mischief has not 
come home to the citizens generally, but it has sometimes been serious in 
the higher grades, such as the departments at Washington and some of the 
greater custom-houses. Moreover, the official is not free to attend to his 
official duties. More important, because more influential on his fortunes, is 
the duty to his party of looking after its interests at the election, and his 
duty to his chiefs, the Boss and Ring, of secing that the candidate they 
favor gets the party nomination. Such an official, whom democratic theory 
seeks to remind of his dependence on the public, does not feel himself bound 
tothe public, but to the city boss or senator or congressman who has pro- 
cured his appointment. Gratitude, duty, service, are all for tlhe patron. So 
far from making the official zealous in the performance of his functions, in- 
security of tenure has discouraged sedulous application to work, since it is 
not by such application that office is retained and promotion won. The ad- 
ministration of some among the public departments in federal and city 
government is more behind that of private enterprises than is the ease in 
European countries ; the ingenuity and executive talent which the nation 
justly boasts are least visible in national or municipal business. In short, 
the civil service is not in America, and cannot under the system of rotation 
become, a career. Place-hunting is the career, and an office is not a public 
trust, but a means of requiting party services, and also, under the method 
of assessments previously described, a source whence party funds may be 
raised for election purposes.” 

As to the present condition of Civil Service Reform, Professor Bryce 
writes : —~ 
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“The Act of 1883 applies to only about 14,000 ont of nearly 120,000 
posts in the federal government. But its moral effect has been greater than 
this proportion represents, and entitles it to the description given of it at 
the time as a ‘sad blow to the pessimists.’ It strengthens the hand of any 
president who may desire reform, and has stimulated the civil service re- 
form movement in States and municipalities. Several States have now in- 
stituted examinations for admission to their civil service ; and similar legis- 
lation has been applied to New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities. 
Some years must pass before the result of these changes upon the purifica- 
tion of politics can be fairly judged. It is for the present enough to 
say that while the state of things above described has been generally true 
both of federal and of state and city administration during the last sixty 
years, there is now reason to hope that the practice of appointing for short 
terms, and dismissing in order to fill vacancies with political adherents, has 
been shaken ; and that the extension of examinations will tend more and 
more to exclude mere spoilsmen from the public service. 

“ What are the results of this system ? 

“It destroys the unity of the House as a legislative body. Since the 
practical work of shaping legislation is done in the committees, the intcrest 
of members centres there, and they care less about the preceedings of the 
whole body. Itis as a committee man that a member does his real work. 
In fact the House has become not so much a legislative assembly as a huge 
panel from which committees are selected. 

“It prevents the capacity of the best members from being brought to bear 
upon any one piece of legislation, however important. The men of most 
ability and experience are chosen to be chairmen of the committees, or to sit 
on the two or three greatest. For other committees there remains only the 
rank and file of the Honse, a rank and file half of which is new at the be- 
ginning of cach Congiess. Hence every committee (except the aforesaid 
two or three) is composed of ordinary persons, and it is impossible, save by 
creating a special select committee, to get together what would be called in 
England ‘a strong committee,’ i. e. one where half or more of the members 
are exceptionally capable. The defect is not supplied by discussion in the 
House, for there is no time for such discussion. 

“Tt cramps debate. Every foreign observer has remarked how little real 
debate, in the European sense, takes place in the House of Representatives. 
The very habit of debate, the expectation of debate, the idea that debate is 
need+d, have vanished, except as regards questions of revenue and expendi- 


ture, because the centre of gravity has shifted from the House to the com- 
mnittees. 


‘“‘It lessens the cohesion and harmony of legislation. Each committee 
goes on its own way with its own bills just as though it were legislating for 
one planet and the other committees for others. Hence a want of policy 
and method in congressional action. The advance is haphazard ; the parts 
have little relation to one another or to the whole. 

“It gives facilities for the exercise of underhand and even corrupt influ- 
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ence. Inthe small committee the voice of each member is well worth secur- 
ing, and may be secured with little danger of a public scandal. The press 
cannot, even when the doors of committee rooms stand open, report the pro- 
ceedings of fifty bodies ; the eye of the nation cannot follow and mark what 
goes on within them ; while the subsequent proceedings in the House are 
too hurried to permit a ripping up there of suspicious bargains struck in the 
purlieus of the capitol, and fulfilled by votes given in a committee. As 
will be seen subsequently, I do not think that corruption, in its grosser 
forms, is rife at Washington. When it appears, it appears chiefly in the 
milder form of reciprocal jobbing or (as it is called) ‘log rolling.” But 
the arrangements of the committee system have produced and sustain the 
class of professional ‘“ lobbyists,’’ men, and women too, who make it their 
business to “see” members and procure, by persuasion, importunity, or the 
use of inducements, the passing of bills, public as well as private, which 
involve gain to their promoters. 

“It reduces responsibility. In England, if a bad Act is passed or a good 
bill rejected, the blame falls primarily upon the ministry in power whose 
command of the majority would have enabled them to defeat it, next upon 
the party which supported the ministry, then upon the individual members 
who are officially recorded to have ‘“‘ backed” it and voted for it in the 
House. The fact that a select committee recommended it — and compara- 
tively few bills pass through a select committee — would not be held to ex- 
euse the default of the ministry and the majority. But in the United 
States there is no ministry to be blamed, for the cabinet ofiicers do not sit in 
Congress ; the House cannot be blamed because it has only followed the 
decision of its committee ; the committee is a comparatively obscure body, 
whose members are usually too insignificant to be worth blaming. The 
chairman is often a man of note, but the people have no leisure to watch 
fifty chairmen, they know Congress and Congress only ; tuey cannot follow 
the acts of those to whom Congress chooses to delegate its functions. No 
discredit attaches to the dominant party, because they could not control the 
acts of the eleven men in the committee room. Thus public displeasure 
rarely finds a victim, and everybody concerned is relieved from the whole- 
some dread of damaging himself and his party by negligence, perversity, 
or dishonesty. Only when a scandal has arisen so serious as to demand in- 
vestigation is the responsibility of the member to his constituents and the 
country brought duly home. 

“Tt lowers the interests of the nation in the proceedings of Congress. 


1 “The doubt and confusion of thought which must necessarily exist, in the 
minds of the vast majority of voters as to the best way of exerting their will in 
influencing the action of an assembly whose organization is so complex, whose acts 
are apparently so haphazard, and in which responsibility is spread so thin, throws 
constituencies into the hands of local politicians who are more visible and tangible 
than are the leaders of Congress, and generates the while a profound distrust of 
Congress as a body whose actions cannot be reckoned beforehand by any standard 
of promises made at elections or any programmes announced by conventions. 
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Except in exciting times, when large questions have to be settled, the bulk 
of real business is done not in the great hall of the House but in this laby- 
rinth of committee rooms and the lobbies that surround them. What takes 
place in view of the audience is little more than a sanction, formal indeed 
but hurried and often heedless, of decisions procured behind the scenes, 
whose mode and motives remain undisclosed. Hence people cease to 
watch Congress with that sharp eye which every principal ought to keep 
fixed on his agent. Acts pass unnoticed, whose results are ina few months 
discovered to be so grave that the newspapers ask how it happened that 
they were allowed to pass. 

“The country of course suffers from the want of the light and leading on 
public affairs which debates in Congress ought to supply. But this is per- 
haps more fairly chargeable to defects of the House which the committees 
are designed to mitigate than to the committees themselves. The time 
which the committee work leaves for the sittings of the House is long 
enough to permit due discussion did better arrangements exist for conduct- 
ing it. 

“Tt throws power into the hands of the chairmen of committees, espe- 
cially, of course, of those which deal with finance and with great material in- 
terests. They become practically a second set of ministers, before whom 
the departments tremble, and who, though they can neither appoint nor dis- 
miss a postmaster or a tide-waiter, can by legislation determine the policy 
of the branch of administration which they oversee. This power is not 
necessarily accompanied by responsibility, because like everything else about 
the committees, it is largely exercised in secret. Besides, as an able writer 
remarks, ‘the more power is divided, the more irresponsible it becomes. 
The petty character of the leadership of each committee contributes to- 
wards making its despotism sure by making its duties uninteresting.’ 

“It enables the House to deal with a far greater number of measures 
and subjects than could otherwise be overtaken ; and has the advantage of 
enabling evidence to be taken by those whose duty it is to re-shape or 
amend a bill. It replaces the system of interrogating ministers in the 
House which prevails in most European chambers ; and enables the working 
of the administrative departments to be minutely scrutinized. 

“Tt sets the members of the House to work for which their previous 
training has fitted them much better than for either legislating or debating 
‘in the grand style.’ They are shrewd keen men of business, apt for talk 
in committees, less apt for wide views of policy and elevated discourse in an 
assembly. The committees are therefore good working bodies, but bodies 


Constituencies can watch and understand a few banded leaders who display plain 
purposes and act upon them with promptness; but they cannot watch or under- 
stand forty odd standing committees, each of which goes its own way in doing 
what it can without any special regard to the pledges of either of the parties from 
which its membership is drawn.’? —Wooprow Wi1son, Congressional Government, 


a lucid and interesting book from which I have derived much help in this and the 
two following chapters. 
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which confirm congressmen in the intellectual habits they bring with them 
instead of raising them to the higher platform of national questions and 
interests.” 

After describing the system of committees through which Congress now 
transacts most of its business and by which the nation is chiefly governed, 
Professor Bryce says : — 

“On the whole, it may be said that under this system the House dis- 
patches a vast amount of work and does the negative part of it, the killing 
off of worthless bills, ina thorough way. Were the committees abolished 
and no other organization substituted, the work could not be done. But 
much of it, including most of the private bills, ought not to come before 
Congress at all ; and the more important part of what remains, viz., public 
legislation, is dealt with by methods securing neither the pressing forward 
of the measures most needed, nor the due debate of those that are pressed 
forward. 

“Why, if these mischiefs exist, is the system of committee legislation 
maintained ? 

“It is maintained because none better has been, or, as most people think, 
ean be devised. ‘We have,’ say the Americans, ‘three hundred and 
twenty-five members in the House, most of them eager to speak, nearly all 
of them giving constant attendance. The bills brought in are so numerous 
that in our two sessions, one of seven or eight months, the other of three 
months, not one twentieth could be fairly discussed on second reading or in 
committee of the whole. If even this twentieth were discussed, no time 
would remain for supervision of the departments of state. That supervision 
itself must, since it involves the taking of evidence, be conducted by com- 
mittees and not by the whole House. In England you have one large and 
strong committee, viz., the ministry of the day, which undertakes all the 
more important business, and watches even the bills of private members. 
Your House of Commons could not work for a single sitting without such a 
committee, as is proved by the fact that when you are left for a little with- 
out a ministry, the House adjourns. We cannot have such a committee, 
because no office-holder sits in Congress. Neither can we organize the 
House under leaders, because prominent men have among us little authority, 
since they are unconnected with the executive, and derive no title from the 
people. Neither can we create a ruling committee of the majority, because 
this would be disliked as an undemocratic and tyrannical institution. Hence 
our only course is to divide the unwieldy multitude into small bodies capa- 
ble of dealing with particular subjects. Each of them is no doubt powerful 
in its own sphere, but that sphere is so small that no grave harm ean result. 
The Acts passed may not be the best possible ; the legislation of the year 
may resemble a patchwork quilt, where each piece is different in color and 
texture from the rest. But as we do not need much legislation, and as 
nearly the whole field of ovdinary private law lies outside the province of 
Congress, the mischief is slighter than your Europeans expect. If we 
made legislation easier, we might have too much of it; and in trying to 
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give it the more definite character you suggest, we might make it too bold 
and sweeping. Be our present system bad or good, it is the only system 
possible under our constitution, and the fact that it was not directly created 
by that instrument, but has been evolved by the experience of a hundred 
years, shows how strong must be the tendencies whose natural working has 
produced it.’” 

Hon. Seth Low, lately mayor of Brooklyn, contributes a searching, but on 
the whole hopeful discussion of Municipal Government in the United 
States. 


In his very satisfactory chapter on ‘‘The Churches and the Clergy,” Pro- 
fessor Bryce writes: — 

“The influence of Christianity seems to be, if we look not merely to the 
numbers but also to the intelligence of the persons influenced, greater and 
more wide-spread in the United States than in any part of western Continen- 
tal Europe, and I think greater than in England. In France, Italy, Spain, 
and the Catholic parts of Germany, as well as in German Austria, the au- 
thority of religion over the masses is of course great. Its influence on the 
best educated classes— one must include all parts of society in order to 
form a fair judgment — is apparently smaller in France and Italy, than in 
Great Britain, and I think distinctly smaller than in the United States. The 
country which most resembles America in this respect is Scotland, where the 
mass of the people enjoy large rights in the management of their church 
affairs, and where the interest of all classes has, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, tended to run in ecclesiastical channels. So far from suffering the 
want of state support, religion seems in the United States to stand all the 
firmer because, standing alone, she is seen to stand by her own strength. No 
political party, no class in the community, has any hostility either to Chris- 
tianity or to any particular Christian body. The churches are as thoroughly 
popular, in the best sense of the word, as any of the other institutions of the 
country.” 

“Social jealousies connected with religion scarcely exist in America, and 
one notes a kindlier feeling between all denominations, Roman Catholics 
included, a greater readiness to work together for common charitable aims, 
than between Catholics and Protestants in France or Germany, or between 
Anglicans and Nonconformists in England. There is a rivalry between the 
leading denominations to extend their bounds, to erect and fill new churches, 
to raise great sums for church purposes. But it is a friendly rivalry, which 
does not provoke bad blood, because the state stands neutral, and all 
churches have a free field.” 

As to Literature, Art, and Manners in America, Professor Bryce says : — 

“The prevalence of evangelical Protestantism has been quite as important 
a factor in the intellectual life of the nation as its form of government.” 

“Democracy tends to produce a superficially active public and perhaps 
also a jubilant and self-confident public. But it is quite possible to have a 
democratic people which shall be neither fond of letters nor disposed to 
trust its own judgment and taste in judging them. Much will depend on 
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the other features of the situation. In the United States the cultivated 
public increases rapidly, and the very reaction which goes on within it against 
the defects of the multitude becomes an important factor. All things con- 
sidered, I doubt whether democracy tends to discourage originality, sub- 
tlety, refinement, in thought and in expression, whether literary or artistic, 
I doubt if there be any solid ground for expecting monotony or vulgarity 
under one form of government more than another. The causes lie deeper. 
Art and literature have before now been base and vulgar under absolute 
monarchies and under oligarchies. 

“ On areview of the whole matter it will appear that although as respects 
most kinds of intellectual work America is rather in the position of the con- 
sumer, Europe, and especially England, in that of the producer, although 
America is more influenced by English and German books and by French 
art than these countries are influenced by her, still she does not look for 
initiative to them, or hold herself in any way their disciple. She is in many 
points independent ; and in all fully persuaded of her independence.” 

‘Will she then in time develop a new literature, bearing the stamp of 
her own mint ? She calls herself a new country: will she give the world 
a new philosophy, new views of religion, a new type of life in which plain 
living and high thinking may be more happily blended than we now see 
them in the Old World, a life in which the franker recognition of equality 
will give a freshness to ideas and to manners a charm of simplicity which 
the aristocratic societies of Europe have failed to attain ? 

‘‘As regards manners and life, she has already approached nearer this 
happy combination than any society of the Old World. 

“ As regards ideas, I have found among the most cultivated Americans a 
certain cosmopolitanism of view, and detachment from national or local 
prejudice, superior to that of the same classes in France, England, or Ger- 
many. In the ideas themselves there is little one can call novel or distinc- 
tively American, though there is a kind of thoroughness in embracing or 
working out certain political and social conceptions which is less common in 
England. As regards literature, nothing at present indicates the emergence 
of anew type. The influence of the great nations on one another grows 
always closer, and makes new national types less likely to appear. Science, 
which has no nationality, exerts a growing sway over ‘men’s minds, and 
exerts it contemporaneously and similarly in all civilized countries. For the 
purposes of thought, at least, if not of literary expression, the world draws 
closer together, and becomes more of a homogeneous community.” 

The concluding sentence of Professor Bryce’s second volume indicates 
fairly the general tone of his great work as a whole. 

‘‘ That America marks the highest level not only of material well-being 
but of intelligence and happiness which the race has yet attained, will be the 
judgment of those who look not at the favored few for whose benefit the 
world hitherto seems to have framed its institutions, but at the whole body 
of the people.” 

Professor Bryce’s volumes are neither too long, nor too rich in details, to 
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match the chief purposes of the work ; but we hope to see a judicious con- 
densation of it made and used as a text-book in classes in Political Economy 
in American colleges and universities. 


ETERNAL ATONEMENT. Sermons by Roswett Dwieut Hircucock, D. D., 
LL. D., late President and Washburn Professor of Church History in 
the Union Theological Seminary. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 12mo. 
Pp. 306. 

Some of Professor Hitchcock’s celebrated short sermons have both the 
illuminating and the smiting power of thunderbolts. A really Divine fire 
blazes through them. An apostolic personality speaks in their religious 
intensity both of feeling and thought. The author was a born rhetorician ; 
he was a trained theologian ; he was an expert authority in church history, 
but in all else and more than all else he was a sacred orator filled, to use 


one of his own phrases, not only with light but with lightning. A few years - 


before his death he burned up all his manuscripts except thirty sermons. Nine- 
teen of these are preserved here, and most of them are gems of the clear- 
est water. The epigrammatic passages are numerous but always unforced 
and natural. A strong grasp on the severe, as well as on the tender truths 
of Christianity characterizes all the discourses. Professor Hitchcock was, 
for many years, a preacher before he became a professor of Natural and 
Revealed Religion at Bangor. When in 1855 he became the professor of 
Church History at Union Theological Seminary, in New York, he by no 
means ceased to be a preacher. He was in constant requisition in various 
of the foremost pulpits and especially at times demanding occasional dis- 
courses of high merit. Rarely has a theological professor shown such ver- 
satility as that of Professor Hitchcock or borne such fruit at once in the class- 
room and in the pulpit and on the platform. It has been said that if two 
students who had been graduated from Union Seminary in his time met and 
had but ten minutes for an interview they usually spent seven of them in 
discussing Professor Hitchcock. One of his farewell discourses to a class 
of theological students is given in this volume and closes characteristically 
with sentences which must have burned themselves deeply into young men’s 
memories. 

“Dictate no terms to Providence. At whatever cost accept the service 
offered you, high or low, far or near. Then burn to the socket.” 

So himself burned this heroic, flaming soul and reached the socket all too 
soon ! 

We select from these remarkable discourses a few passages, fit to be key- 
notes of reform in church and state. 


Our present civilization, dating from the inventions and discoveries of the fif- 
teenth century, had Protestant baptism, to be sure, but has been running wild 
since that. This civilization was, first of all, distinctly commercial, then indus- 
trial, and of course, intensely realistic throughout. Its philosophy is formulated 
at last, and now we understand the problem. Our way is not backward, into 
Egypt, and the old traditions; but onward to Sinai, with pillar of cloud and fire. 
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Christianity is safe enough, if only we have found out what Christianity really is. 
But these Christian sects, I should say, had better be letting one another alone. 
We are not fighting now for the Trinity, nor for the Divine Decrees, nor for 
Final Perseverance, but only for religion as our common human inheritance and 
concern; as England fought at Waterloo, not for herself only, but for Europe. 
To-day we are safe in asking for nothing but the solitary fact of self-impeachment 
at the bar of Conscience. Concede us this, confess this to ourselves, and if logic 
survives the malaria, it will be plain enough that there must be a personal God to 
take care of us. . 


. . . What have we to say about keeping company with ourselves, as we now 
are, forever? ... 

. . - In this universe of law — universe not of light only, but of lightning, is 
there any chance at all for a man who feels the need of being treated a great deal 
better, infinitely better, than he deserves to be? When this burning question be- 
gins to be answered to any purpose, our blind men begin to see. 

Of the nine great historic religions, with which Christianity is sometimes com- 
pared, excluding Confucianism, which is not so much a religion as a morality, 
four are dead: The Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Seandinavian. Of the two 
that are related to Christianity somewhat as parent and child, Judaism has been 
superseded by Christianity, and Mohammedanism has failed in its attempt to 
supersede the superseder. There remain only Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Buddhism, not one of which has ever dreamed of conquering the Occident. Chris- 
tianity is alone in its ambition, its purpose, and its expectation, of universal do- 
minion. If any one really believes, or is really afraid, that Christianity is now at 
last, in its turn, decadent, let him only put his ear to the ground, and hear the 
tramp of the legions. The skirmishers are frequently disastrous to us, but the 
great battles all go one way. Mankind must have a religion, and will have the 
best. .. . 

In speculation, as I consider the deeper problems of life and history, Chris- 

tianity amazes, fascinates, and satisfies me more and more. Its recognition of the 
antiquity and power of evil, its revelation of atonement within the bosom of the 
Godhead, its conquering love and pity, its regenerating grace, inspiring the hope 
of a golden age to come, compel me into wonder and worship. My whole rational 
nature blesses God for it as a philosophy. Pillar of cloud by day, pillar of fire by 
night, it guides me through the desert. . . . 
’ Many Jews, as we know, passed over into the Christian Church. More than six 
hundred by the personal ministry of Christ Himself; three thousand on the day 
of Pentecost; two thousand more soon after; and, in all, perhaps some ten or 
twelve thousand within the first six years. Nor in Palestine alone. Outside of 
Palestine the work went on. All over the Roman Empire, the gospel message 
resounded first in Jewish synagogues, and poured its consolations into Jewish 
hearts. 

But of the Jewish people, who numbered then about five millions, only enough 
were saved to indicate the wisdom and goodness of that Providence which had 
given the Jews their place in history. Their most learned and ablest Rabbi, Saul 
of Tarsus, who had mastered all their science, went over to the new religion, con- 
vinced that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God. And his voice rang all along 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean, from Damascus to Spain, in countless 
synagogues, as no other voice has ever rung, before or since, entreating his coun- 
trymen to follow him. It was their golden opportunity. And they lost it. 
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Judaism, they shouted, is final. Not Judaism, answered the pupil of Gamaliel, 
not Judaism, but Christianity. This was the point at issue. In their madness, 
the people thought they could tear the Roman eagles from their battlements and 
reéstablish the fallen throne of David. They tried, and failed. The whole nation 
launched itself like a hot thunderbolt against the legions of Rome. Such desper- 
ate fighting was never done before. At last, the cloud of wrath, which had been 
floating over all the land, settled down over the Holy City. Five months! it 
hung there, raining fire: twenty-four thousand Jewish troops inside, thirty thou- 
sand Roman troops outside, hurling defiance, and hurling curses, in each other’s 
teeth. Jerusalem was crowded with pilgrims, gathered there out of nearly every 
nation under heaven, keeping their /ast Passover. Titus waved his helmet from 
the top of Scopus, and, with one fell swoop, his legions closed in around them like 
a wall of iron. That hot and awful summer has no parallel in history. Only 
forty years before, some of those same pilgrims must have joined in the ery, ‘‘ Not 
Christ, but Barabbas.’’ Only two years before, their countryman of Tarsus, the 
Aristotle and Demosthenes of the Jewish race, had finished his course at Rome, 
witnessing for Christ. Only one year before, the little Christian Church in Jeru- 
salem, warned of the impending bolt, had found refuge beyond the Jordan. Stub- 
born Judaism, that had stoned its Prophets, and crucified its Messiah, stood there 
alone, guarding its altar. If Josephus may be trusted, nearly one fourth part of 
the whole Jewish nation were within those relentless Roman lines. And almost 
all of them miserably perished; temple and city perishing with them. From 
sixty-two to sixty-five years later, five hundred and eighty thousand more of the 
Jewish people perished in another rebellion. There was no need of that second 
blow. Judaism was shattered when, as foretold by Daniel, the oblation ceased. 
Since then no smoke of sacrifice has ascended from Mount Moriah. Since then 
the story of our Christian sacrifice has gone round the globe. And almost every- 
where it finds the forsaken and scattered remnants of that ancient people, over 
whose city the Redeemer wept. Frederick William I. of Prussia is said to have 
asked of one of his chaplains the shortest possible proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and to have got in reply: ‘*‘ The Jews, your Majesty.’’? 

. . . Southwestern Europe, Greece, Carthage, Ezypt, and the Orient, the whole 
theatre of ancient history, the whole garden of ancien: letters, art, and social re- 
finement, acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. On her seven hills she sat mis- 
tress of the nations. And her power was equaled only by her pride. 

Christianity, then just out of its humble manger at Bethlehem, she greeted with 
contempt and scorn. Tacitus, who praised the virtues of Agricola, rebuked the 
crimes and vices of emperors, and challenged his countrymen to admire the chaste 
and warlike Barbarians then roaming in German forests, could see nothing in 
Christianity but a mischievous superstition. Nero's persecution of it was, in his 
view, equally contemptible. It was not worth its garments of burning pitch. In 
his judgment, it had better be left to die as obscurely as it was born. 

In this contempt of lettered men, contempt so instinctive and utter, lay the 
safety of the new religion. It thus had chance to grow. All over the Roman Em- 
pire, its roots went down into the soil unnoticed. After a hundred years, its 
branches were in all the air. There were at least two or three millions of Chris- 


1 From April 15th to September 11th. 70 a. b. 
2 Soe Farrar’s Witness of History to Christ. London, 1870, p. 97. 
8 Exitiabilis Superstitio. Annals, xv. 44. 
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tians. And after the fall of Bar Cochba, 135 a. p., nobody thought of confound- 
ing them any longer with the Jews. They were a people by themselves, sifted 
out of society, organized, drilled, and handled by their leaders, as no other reli- 
gous boly ever had been. They could no longer be ignored. And then the leaven 
had been working upwards, as well as downwards, among the people. The com- 
mercial middle class furnished many converts. By and by philosophers and schol- 
ars began to come over: such men as Aristides, Quadratus, Justin Martyr, and 
many more, who had gone round the circle of human thought, and found no rest 
till they found it in the Christian system. These men boldly proclaimed the new 
faith as the final philosophy. Christianity could no longer be despised. Books 
had been written in its defense, and these books must be replied to. Then there 
came out on the heathen side such champions as Fronto, Lucian, and Celsus, 
learned and witty men, attacking Christianity with every known weapon of argu- 
ment, abuse, and raillery. 

By and by, persecution began in terrible earnest. There had been something of 
it before, something of it from the start even; fanatical Jews setting the example. 
It was, however, chiefly the work of mobs, stirred up and hounded on by men 
whose interests were imperiled. Of the emperors, only Nero and Domitian, and 
they for reasons of their own, had dipped their hands willingly in Christian blood. 
Now, soon after the middle of the second century, persecution began to be a part 
of the imperial policy. It was assumed that the old Roman religion was essential 
to the welfare of the Roman State. It was seen that Christianity was getting the 
better of that old Roman religion. Christianity must therefore be put down. 
Bad emperors, like Commodus and Heliogabalus, who cared nothing for the welfare 
of the state, let the new religion alone. Able, patriotic, high-toned emperors, 
like Mareus Aurelius, Decius, and Diocletian, could not let it alone. Persecution 
was logical. And the logic, like all true logic, had no mercy in it. Those con- 
summate statesmen knew their task, and went at it with all their might. Of the 
last two, Decius and Diocletian, it was the avowed purpose to tear up Christianity 
by the roots. Those were times of awful agony — the two years of Decius. the 
ten years of Diocletian — when the powerful Roman Enipire, shutting the gates 
of the amphitheatre, leaped into the arena face to fae» with the Christian Church. 
When those gates were op2ned, the victorious church went forth, with the baptism 
of blood on her saintly brow, bearing a new Christian Empire in her fair, white 
arms. 

. . . Christianity triumphed over the Greco-Roman civilization ; has triumphed 
in Medieval and Modern Europe; has, in short, conquered all the best races in 
history thus far. Now, can it conquer to the bottom, as it has already conquered 
to the top? Can it bring the whole human family, its lowest peoples wich its 
highest, into one common fold ? Can it evangelize the Chinese, Japanese, Poly- 
nesians, Africans, North American Indians? Can it evangelize its own cities, 
going down into the cellars. up into the garrets of its own heathens here at home ? 

Hard as the task may be, Christianity stands squarely committed to it. If Chris- 
tianity faiis in this its supreme endeavor, it is not of God. But it will not fail. What 
it ran do. may be known from what it has done. In dealing with the barbarism of 
barbarians, it has certainly touched bottom amongst the Zulus and Hottentots of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, amongst the Hawaiians of the Western. It now stands 
face to face with the barbarism of the civilized, the reeking slum of our Christian 
cities. Iam more afraid of this barbarism of the civilized than of the barbarism 
of barbarians. But I am not afraid of either. We have carried the gospel into 
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the huts of the Bushmen; we shall yet carry it into every cellar and every garret 
of every Christian city. Last in the train, but sure to join it, are our civilized 
barbarians. 

. . » The best sermon that was ever preached to me, I did not hear at all, but 
only saw it and felt it. A friend of mine lay dying, not many months ago. His 
voice was clear and strong to the very latest syllable almost. Then the light of 
the eyes went out, and the hands dropped, and the head drooped, and we said 
one to another, “ He is gone.’’ Suddenly the head turned upon the pillow, the 
hands moved, and light was in the eyes again. Surprise, wonder, adoration, rap- 
ture, wave on wave, rolled across that pallid face. It was the beatific vision. 
Now I know the meaning of that text: ‘‘ I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
Thy likeness.”’ . . . 


Doematic THEoLocy. By Wii11aMm G. T. SHepp, D. D., Roosevelt 
Professor of Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 546 and 803. 

This vigorous, mature, and stately work is likely to become one of the 
standard authorities of scholarly orthodoxy. Its chief peculiarities are its 
solidity, scripturalness, and massive logical force. Professor Shedd is him- 
self a master in theology, and he has reverence for masters in his own de- 
partment. He keeps company with giants and never seems out of place. 
The select theological minds of all ages, and not merely of modern times, 
speak through these volumes. The most recent fashions in theological opinion 
are by no means unnoticed, but are obliged to approve themselves by their 
harmony with judgments that have received coronation from the ages under 
the law of the survival of the fittest. Professor Shedd in these volumes 
closes the labors of forty years in theological research and meditation. The 
special preparation of the treatise began in 1870. It was continued with few 
interruptions until 1888. Preparation had been made for it by the author’s 
“ History of Christian Doctrine,” published in 1863, and by several volumes 
of theological essays and sermons. Upon a few points only has the elder 
Calvinism been followed by Professor Shedd in preference to the later. The 
literary style of the work is marked by a certain trenchant simplicity, clear- 
ness, and weight, reminding one of Daniel Webster as does also the general 
force of the reasoning. There are some inequalities of treatment in the 
book, but the comprehensive symmetry of the arrangement of the matter as 
a whole is very striking. After opening chapters on method definitions and 
bibliology, the book follows the usual classical divisions of its topic into 1. 
Theology ; 2. Anthropology ; 3. Christology ; 4. Soteriology ; 5. Eschatol- 
ogy. This work is notably free from theological technicalities. The proof- 
texts are usually printed in full. The volumes have a copious index and 
close with some twenty-five pages of questions which fit them admirably for 
purposes of instruction among both special students and general readers. 

















QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY GEN. A. 8. DIVEN AND THE REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 


53. What opinions do experts in railway management hold concerning Sun- 
day railroad travel and traffic ? 

In reply to our inquiry, the Rev. Mr. Crafts sends us the following im- 
portant paper read by a railway manager of great experience, Gen. A. S. 
Diven, of Elmira, N. Y., before the American Sabbath Union Convention, 
Washington, December 11: — 

About one year since I wrote for the “ Christian Union” an article on rail- 
road traffic, in which I asserted that Sunday trains were not justified, either 
in the interest of the public or the stockholders. In that article, as 1 remem- 
ber it, I made the general assertion: 1st. That the amount of traffie would 
be the same per week, whether performed in 168 hours or 144 hours. 2d. 
That it could be performed in 144 hours with no additional cost to the 
roads. 3d. That the public interest did not require Sunday trains. I chal- 
lenged the discussion of the foregoing propositions. I claim that an experi- 
ence of thirty years of the best part of my life in railroad management and 
construction, commencing with the construction of the first road from New 
York to Lake Erie and continuing until the great lines reaching to the Pa- 
cific were in operation, gives me some qualification for this discussion. 

As this challenge has not been met by railroad management, I can only 
pursue the subject by stating such considerations as I suppose govern the 
managers of roads in running their trains on Sunday. If it is claimed that 
the business of Sunday trains would be lost if not done on that day, the 
manifest answer is that there is just so much freight for transportation, and 
if it is not moved one day it will be another. Is it claimed that the capacity 
of the roads is limited so as to require the Sunday trains to meet the de- 
mands of the trade? This I dispute. The traffic is not up to the capacity of 
roads, as evidenced by the constant warfare between competing lines as to 
which can obtain the greatest amount. Notwithstanding the immense in- 
crease of the internal trade dependent upon railroads for movement, the 
increase of facilities by new competing lines, improvements in tracks and 
equipments on the older ones keeps in advance of the requirements of trade. 
It may be claimed that it increases the cost to the roads to pause on Sunday, 
I think not. Train hands are paid by time or mileage; while not working 
they are not drawing pay, locomotives are not burning coal, equipment is not 
subject to wear.! In fact, the least time consumed ina given business the 

1 Hon. G. P. Lord, of Elgin, Il., has shown in an able paper on ‘‘ The Econom- 


ics of Sunday Trains,’’ that Sunday rest would save American railroads thirty- 
nine million dollars, but we think the one seventh of wages reckoned in this saving 
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greater the profit. I admit that in fixing time-tables in reference to stop- 
ping work on Sunday some changes in switching facilities and possibly some 
additional switches would be needed, but this would require little increase 
in the plant of the road. 

Now as to the public requirements, and this, I anticipate, will be the most 
specious excuse for Sunday trains. You know how much more anxious rail- 
road managers are to care for the public than for their stockholders. I 
claim that there is no public requirement for Sunday trains. The great 
bulk of railroad traffic is connected with the product of the farm, the forest, 
the inine, the mill, and the factory. Any pretense as to the importance of 
one day between the time of receipt and delivery of all this kind of traffic is 
too trivial for consideration. “ But,” says these devoted public servants, 
“ your cities must be supplied with mitk, with vegetables and fruits, and all 
the way from the natural pastures, from Texas to Montana, comes live stock 
to supply our Eastern cities with meat, except what is slaughtered in West- 
ern cities and comes as fresh meat.” Well, let us consider the necessity of 
Sunday trains to prevent cities from being deprived of milk for their coffee, 
and of fruits, meats, and vegetables for their tables all the days of the week. 
Milk trains running into cities, so far as I know, do not start more than 100 
miles from the place to be supplied and may be run in four hours. Satur- 
day's afternoon milking will supply Sunday delivery. And the whole of 
Sunday milking may be started after sunset and come in at night ready for 
Monday delivery. As to fruits, they are not gathered on Sunday by the 
growers. The supply for Sunday is procured at the market on Saturday, 
and Monday’s supply is from what was left over Sunday from Saturday’s 
picking or from early Monday picking. What is said of fruits applies as 
well to garden truck. I do not state these as existing methods at present in 
all cases, but as what would be universal if Sunday trains were discontinued. 
I leave you to judge as to how much the people would be imeonvenienced in 
these supplies by the discontinuance of Sunday trains. 

As to live stock from the valley of the Mississippi and all the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, in the name of humanity, in the name of 
economy and of wholesome food, I protest against live animals, intended for 
the butcher, bemg confined in cars for over 48 hours without release. Allow- 
ing 15 miles the hour for the time of the trains, this would give two rests 
from Kansas City and one from Chieago and St. Louis. Two days for such 
rest are better than one, and when Sunday intervenes give it to the poor 
beast. Give it an extra day for rest rather than rush it all feverish and ex- 
hausted to the shambles. As to fresh meat, the whole problem is solved by 


eould not and should not be relied on. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Horace Greeley, 
and John Stuart Mill have each said, in substance, that when all the men of a 
trade work but six days per week, they get as much pay as if they all worked 
seven, that is, a week’s normal wages. But in the other respects named there 
would be a considerable direct saving besides the indirect gains in accidents and 
dishonesties prevented by the better physical and moral condition of the men and 


the better grade of men who would work for a Sabbath-keeping road. — W. F. C. 
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the refrigerator car. I am better served in Florida with meat butchered in 
Chicago than in Jacksonville. When it is known that a table in London 
may be furnished with a roast from a Chicago slaughter-house the plea of 
necessity for Sunday trains for fresh meat should cease. So much for 
freight traffic. 

My challenge goes still further, and includes passenger and mail trains. 
While I claim that there is no public necessity for such trains, it will be 
more (difficult to satisfy the people of the faet. So many are accustomed to 
Sunday travel that they have come to consider it a necessity, but the Sunday 
trains withdrawn, they would rapidly conform to the change. I am only 
contending for suspending three trains during the day, so that persons might 
leave on Saturday evening on a journey of two, three, or even four hundred 
miles without eneroaching upon the light of Sunday. I would have no 
trains leave or arrive at any station by daylight on Sunday. If a passenger 
wants to go through, from an Atlantic city to Chicago, there are five days 
or nights of the week on which he may set out. If to Kansas City, Omaha, 
or other cities at like distance he has four, and if to San Francisco three. 
He has all those days to choose from, if he wants to go through without 
stopping, and by stopping only for one day, on Sunday, the choice of all 
other trains. Surely the publie should be satisfied with such accommoda- 
tion. 1 may be asked what I would do with trains from ocean to ocean after 
the third day of the week. I would select attractive places for spending 
Sunday and give tickets for free hotel accommodation at such lay-over sta- 
tions, and I am greatly mistaken if a majority of travelers would not prefer 
these trains. 

Now as to mails. There is no necessity for their transmission on Sunday. 
The mails are not resorted to in emergency. In such cases the telegraph 
is the resort. Business houses, banks, exchanges, boards of trade are closed, 
do not open their mails on Sunday, and I can think of no public or private 
interest that would suffer for lack of a Sunday mail. So far as newspapers 
are concerned, the telegraph furnishes to the local papers throughout the 
country all the important news in advance of the metropolitan press. 

There is but one other plea for Sunday trains. The Sunday excursion or 
picnic is claimed to be neeessary to furnish pure air and healthful recreation 
to the six-day toilers. So far from this, it is a device to lure the people 
from wholesome rest to unwholesome dissipation, for the sake of a portion of 
their hard-earned wages of the week. Whether the roads eatering for this 
business make money by it is questionable. They fix low rates and often 
meet with expensive accidents, but whether profitable to the road or not, 
they are public nuisances and should be abated. 

Of course, in suspending movements of trains on Sunday, I exeept acci- 
dents and unavoidable delays in reaching lay-over stations. What I mean 
is that, in arranging time-tables, they should be fixed in reference to Sun- 
day observance. In conclusion, inasmuch as all the industries furnishing 
the roads with business — the mill, the mine, the factory, and the merchant 
—rest on Sunday and neither bring freights to stations nor take them 
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away on that day, how can it be claimed as a necessity that trains must be 
run? If I have made no reference to the moral aspect of the question, this 
is not because I fail to recognize the right of the religious portions of the 
people to have their sentiments respected. 


Conversation between Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts and the International Conven- 
tion of Locomotive Engineers and Knights of Labor at the close of his Ad- 
dress on the National Sunday Rest Law. 


In the closing paragraph of his recent address to the Knights of Labor, 
Mr. Crafts said: “ At the Convention of Engineers several questions were 
raised by those who feared that the petitioners’ dream of Sunday rest for 
them might be too good to come true. The first question raised was, ‘ Will 
not one day less work per week mean one seventh less wages?’ In re- 
sponse to this attention was called to the statement of the Vanderbilt en- 
gineers, and also of General Diven and other railroad managers, that as 
much railroad work as is now done can be done in six days and done better, 
because of the better condition of the men ; and on this ground the engineers 
would be sustained in demanding, and, if necessary, compelling the railroad 
company to readjust the pay schedule so that the men would be paid as 
much as at present. I agree with Mr. Powderly, as I said to them, that 
there should be no strikes except such as are in accordance with Knightly 
principles. Another question was, ‘What good would my Sunday off do 
my family if I were a hundred miles away with my engine?’ It was re- 
plied that a railroad man would usually reach the same point Saturday 
night every week, and would locate his home at that point. Another ques- 
tion related to the stock train, which, it was said, could not be stopped on 
the Sabbath without cruelty to animals. But another engineer replied that 
there were cars now provided in which stock could be fed and watered as if 
in the stable, on such trips as were too long to accomplish between Sabbaths. 
In any case, men should not be sacrificed for cattle. One freight engineer 
from Georgia, where the law against Sunday freights is enforced, said em- 
phatically that he never would leave Georgia while a railroad job could be 
had there, so greatly did he prize his Sunday rest. 

Question. Would it not be the best way to stop Sunday trains to have 
the government own and control the railroads altogether as the Knights 
advocate ? 

Answer. I believe in that. Perhaps the best way to begin the discus- 
sion of government control for seven days per week is to discuss this bill 
for government control on one day. If the railroads refuse the little we 
now ask, the people will be the more ready to take control altogether. 

Question. Could not this weekly rest day be secured without reference 
to religion by having the workmen of an establishment scheduled in regular 
order for one day of rest per week, whichever was most convenient — not 
all resting on any one day ? 

Answer. A weekly day of rest has never been permanently secured in 
any land except on the basis of religious obligation. Take the religion out 
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and you take the rest out. Greed is so strong that nothing but God and 
conscience can keep it from capturing all the days for toil. However, I 
believe in a law requiring that some week-day be given for rest to those 
engaged in such work as is permitted on Sunday, in accordance with the 
following petition, which was indorsed by the Knights of Labor Council of 
Chicago; but being a petition for a state law, I present it, not for indorse- 
ment by the General Assembly ; as I do the other petition, but only for 
you to carry home and push, each in his own State : — 


To the State Senate: 

The undersigned earnestly petition your honorable body to pass a bill forbid- 
ding any one to hire another or to be hired for more than six days of any week, 
except in domestic service and the care of the sick, in order that those whom law 
or custom permits to work on Sunday may be protected in their right to some other 
weekly rest day, and in their right to a week’s wages for six days’ work. 


Question. Cannot this Sunday rest, in which I believe, be secured without 
law, and so without interfering with personal liberty, by agreements among 
churches, among engineers, ete. ? 

Answer. Sunday laws do not in any way interfere with true liberty, for 
they do not require any man to be religious. A six-day law is no more a 
violation of liberty than an eight-hour law. In shortening the hours of 
labor it is a great advantage for the law to name as the rest day one which 
is already a rest day to a large number of the population on religious 
grounds. On the continent of Europe the voluntary plan has failed so 
signally that even the conventions of socialists are asking for stricter laws 
against Sunday work. 


REPLY BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


54. If clubs for ladies and gentlemen are to be founded, what ought to be 
their leading principles ? 

So much is being said and done about clubs in these days that it seems 
worth while to note their later evolution and elevation to the plane where 
women can consistently join them. The following facts on this phase of the 
movement are furnished at my request by an accomplished English woman, 
who has been a member of important public committees in London, Miss 
Frances Lord. 


The Albemarle Club of London for ladies and gentlemen was proposed in Octo- 
ber, 1873, Frances Lord being the foundation member, and also its first honorary 
secretary. It was opened 1876, in No. 25 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, where it 
has been ever since. The annual subscription is £25; the entrance fee is £40, 
but is suspended for a year at discretion, and has been long suspended. A lady 
must be eighteen and a gentleman twenty-one years old to be eligible as members. 
If either husband or wife is admitted, the partner cannot be excluded. One black 
ball excludes a candidate ; proposers are usually requested to withdraw the candi- 
date. If I have Mrs. Smith to propose I enter her name in a book which is in 
the public drawing room, thus: — 

Mrs. Jane Maria Smith, wife of John Smith, of the War Office. 
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Residence, 20 Chester Street, London. 

Proposer, Frances Lord. 

Seconder, Mary Brown, or ‘Thomas Jones. 

Supported by 

The entry must be there fourteen days before it is seen by the committee. The 
proposer must know Mrs. Smith, and be prepared to answer a long series of ques- 
tions on a form marked private, which is sent by the chairman as soon as the name 
comes before him. The seconder and supporters often sign out of compliment, 
from no personal knowledge. Mrs. Smith can be elected without any supporter. 
There is absolutely no creed, politics, profession, or other point of distinction in 
the club; and to belong to it gives you no right to address a remark to another 
member. It is no ‘‘ introduction ’’ to you; but it is a guarantee of a certain sort 
of position, culture, and character. It is limited to six hundred persons because 
of the size of the house; it has about five hundred members; it has a restau- 
rant, library, dressing-room, drawing-room, and there tea may be had, but nothing 
else. 

The use of the club up to noon for seeing people on business to engage them is 
plain. Governesses, tutors, servants may be seen there, but not later. I do not 
mean you cannot have a governess or tutor at the club at any time, but thata 
small string of persons is permitted up to noon, and not later. Children and dogs 
are not admitted on any terms. I observe a general feeling exists against using 
the club to entertain shabby and doubtful people (you have to enter the name of 
every one you bring), and also against display of unsuitable dress. For years the 
chief use of the club to me has been as a place where I and my brother could dire 
and see friends in dress or undress, and go off to other engagements. There are 
some members from every rank in the club, but there has never been any vulgar 
desire to get in titles and money, or to keep them out. A paid secretary has long 
been necessary. 

The committee are elected once a year. You know there are five millions of 
people in London, and ‘‘calling’’ is impossible for many charming educated 
people who are poor. They like to have a place where they can meet and have 
lunch or tea. Often one club member in a set of people means a great deal of 
club life for them. People who live in the country like to have the club to meet 
friends at, who do not suit the views of the host and hostess in town, and yet are 
precious to see. Noisy conversation is prohibited in the drawing-room, and silence 
is imposed in the library except when members go there to talk, and it is empty. 


The question is upon us already : Shall American men and women of cul- 
ture form clubs like this in our large towns and cities? and the current of 
the times sets toward an emphatically affirmative answer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE most inspiriting news that has lately crossed the Atlantic 
is that an alliance of the foremost European nations has been 
formed to suppress the African slave-trade. Prince Bismarck 
has secured the codperation of Germany, France, Italy, Russia, 
and England, in this great and holy enterprise. We regret that 
America has no part in it. German and British men-of-war 
are cruising at this moment off the East-African coast to inter- 
cept Arab slave-traders between the Dark Continent and Asia. 
In the Ashburton treaty, the principles of which were settled 
by Daniel Webster, Americans agreed to assist England in sup- 
pressing the slave-trade on the high seas. This was not an entan- 
gling foreign alliance. We see no good reason why American 
ships should not assist the English, German, and other naval 
armaments now engaged in suppressing the slave-trade on the 
Indian Ocean and in the Red Sea. 

Our conviction is that land as well as naval expeditions will 
be necessary if the internal slave-trade in Africa is to be really 
brought to an end. The head-waters of the Congo and the 
Nile interlace with each other. The great lakes Tanganyika 
and Nyassa, with the Congo, form a magnificent water-way 
across the equatorial centre of Africa. Armed steamers should 
be placed on these strategic lines of inter-communication. Mil- 
itary posts should be established across the highlands between 
the lakes and the ocean, and between the lakes and the river. 
A comparatively inconsiderable land force arranged in this way 
might cobperate so effectively with a fleet at Zanzibar and off 
the east coast of Africa and in the Red Sea as soon to settle 
the question whether the Arab or the European shall control 
Central Africa. 

It is estimated by experts in African travel that more than 
half a million men, women, and children are sold every year to 
the slave-traders of Central Africa. The captives are driven 
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off hurriedly to the coast. Meanwhile they suffer such bar- 
baric treatment that those who die outnumber the survivors 
five to one. The paths of the slave caravans are marked by 
the bones of the victims. The wild beasts hold carnivals along 
the routes of the slave-traders. Near Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika 
the bodies of dead slaves have usually been cast into a great 
open space which the hyenas are accustomed to visit every 
night. Recently a traveler was told that this year the number 
of the dead is so large that there are no longer beasts enotgh 
to devour them. They are sick of human flesh. 

It has been said very impressively that if the Atlantic could 
be drained dry there would be found on its bottom windrows of 
skeletons of victims cast overboard from the floating hells that 
brought slaves from Africa to America. If the bottom of the 
Indian Ocean could be laid bare, it would be found that similar 
windrows of slave skeletons make a gigantic epaulette for the 
northeastern shoulder of the Dark Continent and extend their 
horrible tessellations all along the sunrise coast from Madagas- 
car to Egypt. This epaulette runs far inward along the tawny 
ridges of the shoulder of Africa and is fastened to its breast 
by the thorns and spikes of barbarism, avarice, and immemorial 
custom. To rend that epaulette from the shoulder of Africa 
would not only bring to an end the chief misery of eighty mil- 
lions of people but open the way also for the regeneration of 
the Dark Continent, through the access of commerce and Chris- 
tianity. While slavery has been swept out of the valley of the 
Mississippi and that of the Amazon, Providence has opened the 
valley of the Congo. The hour is ripe for the extermination 
of the slave-trade on both land and sea. 


THERE is need of caution lest the public lose sight of the real 
question at issue between the Andover party and the American 
Board in the Noyes case. That question is, Shall the Andover 
theology, or the Andover party, rule the American Board and 
make its appointments for it by such means as are agreeable to 
that party ? 

Mr. Noyes had been twice examined and declined. This ac- 
tion of the Prudential Committee had been decidedly approved 
by the corporate members assembled in Annual Meeting. 
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Since its overwhelming defeat in three national meetings of 
the American Board, the Andover party has been skirmishing 
for a position from which to renew the attack. It claims to be 
the party of peace, but is always preparing war. Its policy 
seems to be, to accuse the opposite party of the very things it is 
guilty of itself. 

The position gained is the exploded one of a council. This 
council was so constituted that its judgment could be safely pre- 
dicted. Several orthodox men who were invited would not at- 
tend, knowing well that the case was already made up. 

The presentation of the case to the Board a second time was 
practically a continuation of the attack, for the candidate de- 
elared that he had not changed his views, only he would not 
reaffirm them. If there was some craft in this, there seems to 
have been more mental obtuseness, for the declaration that he 
had not changed them was a reaffirmation. 

But in truth, the case, as it now stands, has little to do with 
Mr. Noyes. It is profitable to the small opposing party in 
many respects. It diverts public attention from the humiliating 
condition of Andover as a defendant before the law for misap- 
propriation of sacred funds. This position of theological pro- 
fessors is the heaviest blow which has been dealt, in New Eng- 
land, to financial integrity. 

Mr. Noyes now goes out as the chosen agent of the Andover 
party and of the tolerationists of the New Departure who do not 
care much about a man’s theology. In these circumstances Mr. 
Noyes has lost all individuality that is not in accord with the 
power he represents. An ambassador must be faithful to his 
government. By accepting the office, he gives the pledge of a 
man of honor to be active and faithful in the service. Mr. 
Noyes must represent those who have sent him forth. His 
going is a pledge that he will do so. 

The Andover party has a perfect right to send missionaries to 
the heathen. We are glad to have it do so, only holding it re- 
sponsible to those principles of comity by which different mis- 
sionary bodies have agreed not to interfere with each other’s 
work. 

In strange defiance of this principle, Mr. Noyes is sent di- 
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rectly into a mission of the American Board in Japan. It 
matters little what instructions have been given him. The 
Japanese are too bright a people not to understand the whole 
ease. Various periodicals have explained the case so freely that 
the Japanese see just as clearly as we do that a new party has 
risen intensely hostile to the American Board, and aiming to 
rule it, or to upset and remodel it. They see just as clearly as 
we do that this new party, when its views are fully outlined, 
differs from the American Board and its patrons on the follow- 
ing points : — 

1. The Bible as a book full of errors. 

2. Inspiration as granted to the church in all ages and now 
as well as in the days of the apostles. 

3. Christian consciousness, or something so-called, as supreme 
judge over all revelation. 

4. The condition of man, including the heathen, as not under 
condemnation. 

5. The Atonement not expiatory, not a propitiation for our 
sins and for the sins of the world. 

6. The government of God not a moral government, and not 
one of Jaw. God is love. 

T. God is obliged to give all men an equally fair chance. If 
they do not have it in this world, they must have it in the next. 

8. The heathen do not perish. ‘Thou shalt not surely die.” 
At least every one can have until the judgment day to make 
up his mind what to do; and in that time Christ as a Saviour 
will be clearly manifested to him. 

The Japanese will see that Mr. Noyes represents another re- 
ligion, another faith having the name of Christ in it and using, 
with another meaning, many familiar terms, but otherwise as 
far from the old Christianity —the Christianity of Christ and 
his apostles — as the east is from the west. There is no offense 
of the cross in this new religion. Paul is at a great discount, in 
the New Theology. It is a pity that he ever wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans. It is well to pass cursorily over him and take 
from him only what you like, if you find anything of that kind. 
All this will in time work division in Japan. It is bad enough 
here, it will be worse there. We earnestly hope this new ven- 
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ture in missions will take a wiser and more honorable course and 
not insist upon entering into other men’s labors. 


Cyrus Hamuiin. 
The essential and concluding portion of the pubiished letter 
of November 9, of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board on the Noyes case is as follows : — 


After earnest and sympathetic consideration, and with every desire to 
give the candidate the benefit of any doubt, we are wholly unable to regard 
him as coming within the limits of approved appointment. 

The following is a copy of the minute adopted by the Committee at its 
meeting held upon the 6th instant : — 


After prolonged and careful consideration of the statements in behalf of 
and by Mr. Noyes, as presented in the documents laid before the Cominittee 
by the Berkeley Street Church, and in the conference held between him and 
the Committee at its last session, it was 

Voted, ‘That inasmuch as the Rev. William H. Noyes declines to withdraw 
the statements made by him to the Committee at the time of his previous 
applications for appointment, which favor the hypothesis of a probation 
after death — this hypothesis being, as he there states, “in harmony with 
Seripture,” and one which “honors Christ in giving completeness to his 
work,” and which is to him “a necessary corollary ” to a belief in the uni- 
versality of the atonement ; and inasmuch as he has now emphatically 
stated to the Committee that he knows of no change in his feelings or his 
expression of them, nor in his position, since he first presented them to the 
Prudential Committee in 1886, except that his faith has become “ more 
vital” ; therefore, in accordance with the instructions given to the Com- 
mittee by the Board at its annual meeting in 1886, which were reaffirmed 
with emphasis in 1887, when this particular case was under review, the Com- 
mittee has no option, but to decline to appoint the applicant so long as he 
holds these views. 


In closing, permit us to express our appreciation of the missionary interest 
shown by the Berkeley Street Church, and our appreciation of their personal 
attachment to Mr. Noyes. 

We must, however, also express the strong conviction that, should he be 
sent out as an independent missionary, it would be highly inexpedient, in 
view of all the circumstances, that he be sent to any missionary field under 
the care of the American Board, since such a course would, in our view, be 
almost inevitably divisive in its results both at home and abroad. 

Praying for Divine guidance and an abundant blessing to yourselves, we 
are, dear brethren and friends, yours in Christian fellowship. 

In behalf and by vote of the Prudential Committee, 

A. C. THompson, Chairman. 
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Mr. Botrerworts, Republican (Ohio), has introduced in 
the House at Washington, a joint resolution, which has been 
referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee, authorizing the Pres- 
ident : — 


To invite negotiations looking to the assimilation and union of the people 
of Canada and the United States under one government, such unity being 
based on the admission of the several provinces of the Dominion, or any one 
of them, into the Union of States, upon the same terms and equality with 
the States now composing the Union, and the assumption by the United 
States of the indebtedness of Canada, or a just portion thereof, and such 
other equitable terms and conditions as justice may demand ; 

That, with a view to such negotiation, the President shall invite the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner by Great Britain and Canada, to consider the 
wisdom and expediency of settling and adjusting all controversies and dif- 
ferences which now exist between the two governments, growing out of the 
fisheries, or otherwise, by such union and assimilation as is hereinbefore 
suggested, either as to the whole, or any province : such negotiations to be 
conducted with due regard to the amicable relations which obtain between 
Great Britain and the United States, and the obligations imposed thereby. 


We add a few specimens of expert opinion on these resolu- 
tions : — 


Great Britain, with so many widely-distributed dependencies, cannot 
afford to risk her prestige among European nations by a renunciation of all 
power over the American Provinces. A break here might prove an example 
elsewhere for other breaks in the empire. So earnest will be the resistance 
of Englishmen to such an overture, inside and outside of the Canadian Prov- 
inces, that its occurrence is not likely to happen during the present genera- 
tion, always provided that any war of Great Britain shall not call for too 
large a sacrifice on the part of the Provinces, where they have no more 
interest than they have in Egypt or Afghanistan. ... The English civil 
service system has long served to provide in English colonies a refuge for 
the destitute younger sons of the aristocracy, and this class, with those 
dependent upon British pensions and annuities, must be expected to per- 
petuate national animosities and long to remain so wedded to the British 
monarchy as to be unable to contemplate a republic without hereditary 
hatred. . . . The public debt of the Canadian Dominion, however formid- 
able, would have to be paid or assumed by the United States in case of a 
political union. Its present amount in proportion to population is more 
than three times as much as that of the United States, and the latter is 
being rapidly reduced, while that of the Dominion for the last twenty years 
has steadily increased in every year except two. . . . Public opinion is in no 
hurry, but it has its index finger forever pointing to a union of all that lies 
north of us, as our manifest destiny. . . . It is by no means a new question, 
and was provided for as early as 1777, in Article XI. of the Confederation, 
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as follows: “Canada acceding to this confederation and joining in the 
measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all 
the advantages of, this Union ; but no other colony shall be admitted to the 
same, unless such admission shall be agreed to by nine States.’ . . . This 
shows our earliest Congress to have looked upon a union with the Canadian 
Provinces as worthy of their bighest efforts. . . . But to-day the plea of 
nature is as potential as it was a hundred years ago. We feel that there 
should be no divided empire on the great lakes, and we are not insensible to 
the grandeur of a continental boundary. — Senator J. S. Morrill of Vermont, 
in the Forum for January. 

Mr. Butterworth would probably acknowledge that the present time is not 
propitious for anything more serious than a debate in Congress on his reso- 
lutions. It is not likely that they will even be debated on the other side of 
the line, and it is doubtful whether Congress will take up the matter seriously 
at this session. Mr. Butterworth has been the spokesman of commercial 
union in the House as Mr. Sherman has been in the Senate, and both are 
probably moved by the same impulse. The motive is commendable, and 
the project may be feasible at some future time ; but we consider the pres- 
ent a most inopportune occasion for bringing it before the publie — inoppor- 
tune here as well as in Canada. The opponents of political union — or an- 
nexation, as they call it in Canada — are nearly all the influential classes in 
the Dominion. These are opposed also to commercial union, because they 
look upon the latter as a stepping-stone to the former, which indeed it is. 
Nevertheless, there is a respectable body of opinion in Canada favorable to 
commercial union which is not ready to entertain the thought of political 
union. — New York Evening Post, December 14. 

Political union is the wages of commercial union. The provinces can- 
not expect tv enjoy unrestricted privileges of trade with the United States 
without severing the political ties that connect them with Great Britain and 
entering the Union as sovereign States. On these terms they will be wel- 
comed, and will be allowed a full measure of home rule. On any other 
terms commercial union is not to be considered a practical question. — New 
York Tribune (Rep.), December 15. 

Five public questions of prime importance are sure to be scttled, easily 
and naturally, by the annexation of Canada to the United States. These are 
the fisheries, the fortification of the northern border, the complication aris- 
ing from the interstate commerce law applying to one country and not to 
the other, the navigation of the Canadian waterways, and the customs 
duties between the two countries. Through the disappearance of each of 
those questions in consequence of annexation, Canada would in the end 
receive greater proportionate benefit than the United States. Another 
blessing would come, though, from such a union, or at least it would be 
greatly hastened and assured, which would redound to the advantage of this 
country wholly. That would be the final and complete numerical over- 
whelming of the Solid South, in the sense in which that term is understood, 
and the normal, healthy, and rational development of the South’s local disa- 
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greements in politics. That is promised now as an event of the constantly 
nearer future, as the result of the expected admission of other States in the 
West. When the maintenance of sectional solidity ceases to be politically 
decisive, the wall which Northerners and Southerners have both helped to 
build will fall of its own uselessness, and then the Southern men will cross 
its line without sacrifice of pride on their part or Northern prejudice at 
their coming. It cannot be supposed, either, that the South would not wel- 
come even this method of its own complete and final reabsorption into the 
Union. Democracy, its keynote and keystone, would find itself relieved 
from a peculiar and sometimes crushing difficulty. It would not be long 
before it would expand and flourish with greater power than ever. — New 
York Sun (Dem.), December 15. 

Nothing can be gained by angry comment on Mr. Butterworth’s scheme, 
and we are willing to leave the ranting and roaring to our Tory contem- 
poraries. In view of the possibility that the Sherman and Butterworth in- 
fluences may induce Congress to adopt some such resolution, it may be 
worth while speculating on what would follow such adoption. Considering 
the almost completely independent position of Canada, it is highly improb- 
able that Great Britain would undertake to dispose of the Washington 
proposition without referring it to Canada. The consideration of it would 
be our business. Canadians would wish to give Brother Jonathan his an- 
swer. There can be no doubt as to the decision with which that answer 
would be given. It would satisfactorily settle the question as to Canada’s 
disposition to maintain her separate institutions. The British government, 
should they refuse to refer the matter to Canada, would interfere very un- 
warrantably with our self-governing rights. Not only so, but such British 
refusal would lead Americans to credit the British government with believ- 
ing that Canadians wish for political union with the States. That is an 
opinion of which our neighbors should be completely disabused, if possible. 
So this one thing can be said for Mr. Butterworth’s curious proposal — its 
adoption by Congress would probably lead to a thorough exposition and 
understanding of Canadian opinion as to the project of political union with 
the States. We have no doubt that the judgment of Canadians in the mat- 
ter would be such as to cure our neighbors of a delusion that has long kept 
them from trying to make the best possible of the political separation of the 
two countries. — Toronto Globe (Liberal), December 14. 

The Butterworth joint resolution has a germ of practicality. “The 
Great Northwest,” from Manitoba to Vancouver’s Island, would be a de- 
sirable and profitable acquisition. Desirable, beeause as yet sparsely settled 
and therefore easily Americanized, and also because, in so far as it is set- 
tled, it contains a larger proportion of persons desirous of annexation to the 
United States than is to be found in any other portions of British America ; 
profitable, becanse were it under control of the United States it would in- 
crease in population and wealth as rapidly as Dakota and Washington Ter- 
ritories have done. And desirable, furthermore, because, with republican 
influence at work on its eastern and southern borders, the ripening of 
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Canada for admission to the Union would be hastened. — Chicago Inter- 
Ocean (Rep.), December 15. 


Senator Biarr of New Hampshire recently explained to the 
Senate as follows, his Bill to prevent sectarian use of public 
school funds : — 


The joint resolution proposes in the first article, section 1, that “ No State 
shall ever make or maintain any Jaw respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” I need not remind the Senate that 
the constitution now simply provides, in article first of the amendments, 
that — 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof. 

There is no restriction whatever placed upon the power or the action of 
the States in this regard, and yet it is easy to perceive by a little retlection 
that any State is quite as likely to infringe upon the general and universal 
principles of liberty by enacting laws respecting establishments of religion 
or creating establishments of religion as is the nation itself, and perhaps 
even more so, because it is so much easier for the influences whicb would 
be necessarily exerted in accomplishing that end to prove victorious when 
brought to bear upon a single State than when brought to bear upon the 
entire goverrment at large. 

We have in our existing condition, as in the Territory of Utah, an illus- 
tration. I need not go farther and seek other illustrations. We have there 
an illustration of the danger. There isa Territory otherwise entitled un- 
questionably to admission into the Ynion which if so admitted would come 
in with an establishment of religion already an accomplished fact, and it 
would only require the slightest and most indifferent formality by which 
she would when once in the Union with a constitution free in its terms pro- 
ceed to revise that constitution and establish the Mormon religion as the 
religion of the State. It is designed to guard against this danger by pla- 
cing upon the States the limitation now imposed in the first article of the 
amendments by the States upon the nation, the States consenting to place 
that same limitation upon themselves by the ratification of the proposed 
amendment. 

The second section of the article provides that — 


Each State in this Union shall establish and maintain a system of free public 
“chools adequate for the education of all the children living therein, between the 
azes of six and sixteen years, inclusive, in the common branches of knowledge, 
and in virtue, morality, and the principles of the Christian religion. 


Of course it may be objected, and it is a matter of discussion, that there 
should be no interference by the general government in the way of requir- 
ing the States to maintain free public schools ; but this provision cannot be 
imposed without the consent of the States, hence there is no objection to its 
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submission to them ; and there is no other way by which liberty can be 
preserved in the States except by the maintenance of a free public-school 
system. So it seems tome. The object of this provision is to make that 
duty compulsory upon the States by virtue of the consent of the States 
previously obtained in the form of the ratification of the amendment. 

Of course the clause to require instruction to be given to those between 
the ages of six and sixteen years inclusive, in the common branches of 
knowledge only, and in virtue, morality, and the principles of the Christian 
religion, brings up a question much discussed and upon which the public 
mind is not settled ; but it has seemed to me that the fathers’ and our own 
experience, the general assent, I think, of intelligent people throughout the 
country, requires instruction in virtue and morality as much as in the com- 
mon branches of knowledge and a training of the intellect in the common 
processes of the mind, virtue, and morality being as indispensable to the 
existence of the State as intelligence itself. We should give instruction in 
these great ideas and the general duties of the citizen to society and to in- 
dividuals in the common schools of the country. 

It is said that this sort of instruction should be turned over to the clergy, 
to the churches, to other influences, to the family especially ; but we all 
know, not perhaps mathematically, for we cannot settle it exactly, that there 
are not far from one third of the children of this country who never see the in- 
side of a church, and who in their family relations are so unfortunate as to have 
little if any training in the ordinary principles of virtue and morality. If it is 
indispensable that they have training in these ideas, that these ideas be im- 
planted in the young mind with a view to a safe and proper citizenship in 
the future, the instruction must be given by the public schools dependent 
upon the power of the State. The preservation of the State demands it, 
and self-preservation is the first law ef nature to the State, as of indi- 
viduals. 

In regard to the general principles of the Christian religion, no one but 
a bigot would think of having introduced into the public schools instruction 
in favor of any form of sectarianism ; but a knowledge of the Christian 
religion, even if there be no enforcement of those truths upon the conviction 
and belief of the child, instruction in those principles, a statement or ex- 
planation of what they are, exactly as instruction is given in the principles 
of arithmetic and geography and any of the common branches of science, 
is exceedingly desirable and important for every citizen of this country to 
possess, whether he applies the principle in his personal conduct or not, be- 
cause they are the warp and woof, the very fabric of society, of the sur- 
roundings in which he lives. There never was a great nation yet which was 
without an affirmative religious belief and practice —a religion which was 
the source and inspiration of perhaps the noblest deeds of the people. 

Section 2 then goes on further to guard against anything like sectarian 
instruction in the following words : — 


But no money raised by taxation imposed by law or any money or other prop- 
erty or credit belonging to any municipal organization, or to any State, or to the 
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United States, shall ever be appropriated, applied, or given to the use or pur- 
poses of any school, institution, corporation, or person, whereby instruction or 
training shall be given in the doctrines, tenets, belief, ceremonials, or observances 
peculiar to any sect, denomination, organization, or society, being, or claiming to 
be, religious in its character, nor shall such peculiar doctrines, tenets, belief, cere- 
monials, or observances, be taught or inculcated in the free public schools. 


I need not advert to the very large accumulation of facts in all parts of 
the country which have admonished the public mind already that it is essen- 
tial to the preservation of our institutions, if we would keep them free from 
the interference of ecclesiastical intolerance and encroachment, that the 
hand of the State lay itself by constitutional enactment, reaching every- 
where throughout the country, upon the increasing practice of the appropri- 
ation of the public funds to the promotion and to the maintenance of private 
religious institutions — in a word, of sectarianism. 

I do not enter upon any minute discussion of that subject. That must 
inevitably come hereafter, because it is up in the country. It is one of 
those questions which will not down until it is settled, and settled as it 
ought to be settled. 

The third section is as follows : — 


To the end that each State, the United States, and all the people thereof, may 
have and preserve governments republican in form and in substance, the United 
States shall guaranty to every State, and to the people of every State and of the 
United States, the support and maintenance of such a system of free publie 
schools as is herein provided. 


The most important guaranty of the constitution to the States is the pos- 
session of governments republican in form, which is found in section 4 of 
the fourth article : — 


The United States shall guaranty to every State in the Union a republican form 
of government; it shall protect each of them against invasion, ete. 


In that guaranty by the national government to the States of govern- 
ments republican in form, is to be found, to my mind, the all-important and 
preservative function of this ration. Ido not see any way in which that 
guaranty can be made good where in a State it does not already exist, 
whether it be in an aristocratic form, a government of the many by the few, 
or whether it be in any other form than a government that is republican. 
I see, I say, no way in which that guaranty can be made good except it be 
by foree, or that it be by qualifying the citizen in advance to discharge the 
duties which are incumbent upon him as one of the sovereigns of his coun- 
try ; in other words, to guaranty education, instruction, knowledge, intel- 
lectual knowledge, and also a knowledge of the principles of virtue and 
morality, and of the general principles of that religion which is the religion 
of the United States. 

The object of this third section is to specify a way in which in advance 
the guaranty of a government republican in form can be given to every 
State. This is not a duty to be entered upon unless the parent fails. The 
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State does not enter upon it unless the parent fails ; but the fact is that as a 
tule, parents cannot educate their children. Therefore it is that the State 
is called upon to do it, and it does it in every State of the Union so far as 
constitutions and theories and laws are concerned, as to every child. That 
is the theory. If the parent did this the State would have no occasion to 
do it. But the parent does not do it; the parent cannot do it, and the 
State assumes that burden of necessity. 

If the State fails, since intelligence and virtue are indispensable to the 
existence of republican government in the State, how is the nation to ac- 
complish this guaranty unless by qualifying the child, or at least giving the 
opportunity of the qualification to the child who is to become the citizen? 
So I have proposed in this amendment that this guaranty, where the State 
fails, and only where the State fails, shall be made good, not by force, but 
by a preliminary preparation of the child to be a citizen, so that when he 
becomes a sovereign wherever he is a government republican in form pre- 
vails as a matter of course. 

Force may establish the government republican in form, but education 
alone can preserve, or, in the language of the constitution, can guaranty its 
continuance to the States or its preservation to the nation itself. 

Such, very briefly indeed, are the provisions of this proposed amendment 
and the principles upon which it is founded. It has been pending since last 
May, as I said before, and I now move that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, recently presented to the Senate at 
Washington a petition signed by 3,228 citizens of Massachusetts, praying 
for the adoption of a constitutional amendment which will prohibit the inter- 
ference of any religious sect with the system of the common public schoo!s. 
The petition is as follows : — 


To the Honorable Senate and Members of the House of Representatives at Washing- 

ton, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Massachusetts, sensibly impressed with the im- 
portance of education among the people of oar land, in the conservation of our 
government and the liberties which we so richly enjoy; believing also, as ex- 
pressed in alate public gathering of patriotic citizens of Boston, in old Faneuil 
Hall, that, ‘‘ it has now become necessary to guard well the public school as the 
palladium of our liberty ;’’ and being persuaded also that this desired protection 
will be more fully effected by a provision in the fundamental laws of the land (as 
urged upon Congress by that eminent and patriotic citizen, General Grant, while 
in the presidential office), would respectfully petition your honorable bodies to 
speedily frame such article for submission to the legislatures of the several States 
for their approval or rejection as will prevent the interference of any religious 
sect with the “‘common-school system ’’ or the appropriating of any of the ‘‘ pub- 
lic funds’’ for sectarian uses ; such a measure as this being, in our judgment, the 
only safeguard against religious encroachments, such as now threaten our time- 
honored and truly endeared methods of teaching and training our youth for the 
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duties and responsibilities of American citizenship ; to the end also that there may 
be preserved to us and transmitted to our children’s children ‘‘ a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.”’ 

Mr. Esy writes to us from Tokyo, Japan, December 7, that the land on 
which his proposed lecture hall is to be built in that city has been bought 
and paid for and about half the funds for the building itself already col- 
lected. Meanwhile, he is lecturing to most interesting audiences of students 
every Wednesday afternoon in University Hall, besides conducting laborious 
mission work and acting as editor of “The Japan Christian Advocate.” As 
to the present outlook in Japan he says : — 

What about the “ Religious Revolution”? in Japan? The only difficulty 
in answering this question is that which met us some months ago in dis- 
cussing the “ Political Revolution” in Japan. The London “ Spectator” is 
simply fighting with a man of straw. The government of Japan has never 
seriously thought of establishing Christianity in this empire any more than 
of extinguishing Christianity here by persecution. The whole talk of such 
a procedure has been confined to what the “Spectator” thinks most readers 
of the account would imagine, ‘‘a mere digest of purely academic disserta- 
tions by half-informed or over-speculative men,” and the guesses of a few 
foreigners, misled, as was the “ Spectator,” by incorrect information. The 
government, even if ever disposed to such a step, knows full well that it 
would be followed by an explosion, the like of which Japan has never known. 
Buddhism may be dying, but it is going to die hard. The government’s 
policy is to put no hindrance in the way of Christianity, so as not to inter- 
fere with religious liberty ; but it hesitates even to acknowledge publicly 
the equality of Christianity with other religions in face of the law, lest a 
commotion be aroused. Practically Christianity is free, and in the new civil 
codes about to be promulgated it is expected that all religions will be 
quietly placed on an equality before the law. But farther than that the 
most progressive statesman of Japan has never thought of going. Even if 
the change ever came up for discussion, a difficulty would arise from a to- 
tally different point. What form of Christianity would or could be adopted 
by the government ? The Roman Catholie and the Greek churches are 
strongly represented here. Shall one of these be chosen? As well might 
you ask whether the Parliament in London or Congress in Washington would 
accept either the one or the other. Shall Japan reject them both? Then 
the representatives of most of the nations in treaty with Japan would be 
insulted. Shall Protestantism be adopted ? Then what form of Protestant- 
ism among the many here? The most powerful churches in Japan would 
not advocate any such step. The number of Protestants in Japan that 
would like to see a state church here is infinitesimally small. There is not 
the slightest probability of such a question being soon brought within the 
sphere of practical politics. 

Overburdened by his works as editor and lecturer in Japan, Mr. Eby re- 
mains our editorial correspondent, but is succeeded in this number of Our 
Day by the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, as our associate editor. 
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A pispatcu from Philadelphia to the effect that the Secular Society of that 
city has brought charges against the trustees of Girard College for violating 
the terms of the will of the founder, leads one to recall the prediction of 
Daniel Webster made during his famous speech before the Supreme Court 
in the suit to contest the validity of the Girard will. One of the most im- 
pressive passages in Mr. Webster’s plea was the attack on the scheme of the 
founder to prevent all religious instruction of the youth from the age of six 
to eighteen : “No religion until the boy is eighteen! What would be the 
condition of all our families, of all our children, if religious fathers and re- 
ligious mothers were to teach their sons and daughters no religious tenets 
till they were eighteen ?_ What would become of their morals, their char- 
acter, their purity of heart and life, their hope for time and eternity? . . 
And is that to be considered a charity which strikes at the root of all this; 
which subverts all the excellence and the charms of social life; which tends 
to destroy the very foundation and framework of society, both in its prac- 
tices and in its opinions; which subverts the whole decency, the whole mo- 
rality, as well as the whole Christianity and government of society? No, 
sir! no, sir !’’ 

Mr. Webster’s closing words which contain the prophecy of constant 
trouble growing out of such an unnatural and heathenish will as that of 
Stephen Girard, are these: — 

“*T look for no good from the establishment of this college, this experi- 
ment of an education unblessed by the influences of religion. I believe that 
men sometimes do mischief not only beyond their intent, but beyond the or- 
dinary scope of their talents and ability. In my opinion, if Mr. Girard had 
given years to the study of a mode by which he could dispose of his vast 
fortune so that no good could arise to the general cause of charity, no good 
to the general cause of learning, no good to human society, and which should 
be productive of protracted struggles, troubles, and difficulties, in the popular 
councils of a great city, he could not so effectually have attained that result 
as he has by this device now before the court. I believe that this plan, this 
scheme, was unblessed in all its purposes and in all its original designs. Un- 
wise in all its frame and theory, while it lives it will live an annoyed and 
troubled life, and leave an unblessed memory when it dies.” 

It is worthy of note in this connection that Mr. T. V. Williamson, also of 
Philadelphia, has recently left for educational purposes an amount of money 
equal to the Girard bequest. Mr. Williamson gives his property to estab- 
lish in or near Philadelphia a Free School of Mechanic Trades for the practi- 
eal instruction of boys. The terms of the gift, unlike those of the Girard 
will, provide that, while no favoritism shall be shown to any religious de- 
nomination or creed, yet the moral and religious training of the pupils must 
constantly and carefully be provided for. 


WE are permitted to publish the following highly suggestive letter from 
General Fisk to Miss Willard, on the results of the Presidential Election : — 
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Sreasricat, N. J., November 20, 1888. 

I thank you for your hearty words of congratulation. I am not particu- 
larly disappointed in the result. The great folly on the part of Mr. Cleve- 
land in undertaking an educational campaign in the last, instead of the first 
year of the administration, upset all the ordinary politics of the country. 
The Republicans saw that at once. Mr. Blaine, from his hotel in Paris, 
put his hand or the country, in his wonderful reply to Mr. Cleveland, in the 
Smalley interview, published in the “ Tribune.” 

The Republicans conducted their campaign with great ability and 
shrewdness, in simply sereaming, Wages! Wages! Wages! the summer 
through, and refusing to discuss all other matters. 

Warner Miller was nominated, not to be elected, but to do us all possible 
damage in the State of New York, and secure, if possible, the election of 
Mr. Harrison, by obtaining the electoral vote of New York. He did his 
work well, and will have his reward. 

The New Jersey case stands by itself. Two years ago there was no ques- 
tion in the field but that of state polities. There had been much discontent 
on the part of our best people, because of the failure of the Republicans to 
do anything for Temperance in the legislature. My great vote then was 
made up largely of people who were not at heart Prohibitionists, but re- 
corded their vote for me in simple protest against the past, hoping that by 
so doing the Republicans might be induced to move forward on the Tem- 
perance line. The Republican party understood that, and in 1887 gave us 
Local Option and High License measures combined. A very large number 
of voters who stood by me in 1886 interpreted this as something wonderful 
on the line of Temperance, and were prepared in 1888 to stand by the Re- 
publican party. . 

The tariff issue had very much to do with the question in New Jersey, 
and singularly enough, as it is a Democratie State. Thousands of Prohibi- 
tionists, who had come to us from the Democratic party, this year voted for 
Mr. Cleveland, in order to give the high protectionists one more opposing 
blow. 

To have about three hundred thousand men (and you know our women 
could not vot>) stand squarely up like a stone wall, in this year of cyclonic 
action in polities, is a sublime spectacle indeed. I remain, as ever, 

Your faithful friend, 
Cuinton B. Fisk. 


A Natrona Academy of Theology was organized at New York, Dec2m- 
ber £7. This new institution has been for ten years a cherished project of 
President Hartranft of Hartford Theological Seminary. In the autumn 
of 1888, in response to letters from him, some seventy theological professors 
indicated their approval of his design. At a meeting held in the the chapel 
of the Collegiate Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, 
the following articles were adopted for the government of the Academy 
and defining the conditions of membership in it. 
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The recognition of the Bible as a body of writings prepared by men under the 
supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit, wholly unique, so that those records 
are the final rule of doctrine and practice. 

The recognition of personal relationship to Christ through repentance and faith, 
and of dependence upon the Holy Spirit, as the Divine, and therefore scientifie, 
conditions for the right interpretation of the Word. 

The recognition of philological and historical laws as the sole human methods 
for discovering the facts of the Word, from which facts alone the inductions and 
deductions are to be made. All methods inconsistent with these are to be rejected 
as unscientific. 


The following officers were elected : President, Professor James Strong 
of Drew Theological Seminary ; vice-president, Professor E. V. Gerhart 
of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Chureh at Lancaster, Pa. ; 
registrar, Professor Mareus D. Buell of Boston University School of 
Theology ; secretary, Professor C. D. Hartranft of Hartford Theological 
Seminary ; treasurer, Professor F. Gardiner of Berkeley Divinity School 
at Middletown, Conn. 

The friends of this academy hope that it will demonstrate Theology to 
be a science ; establish a definite theological terminology for common use ; 
promote research in the various fields of religious scholarship and so pre- 
pare the way for more effective Christian work and for federation and 


union of the churches. The first meeting of the Academy is to be held in 
June. 


WE congratulate our readers on the accession of Ex-President Cyrus 
Hamlin, D. D., to the editorial staff of Our Day. He will have charge of 
the department of Missions, to the advancement of which his life has been 
almost exclusively devoted for fifty years. Onthis great theme, if any man 
living is entitled to speak as an expert, he is qualified to do so. Doctor 
Hauinlin’s wonderful career embraces nearly forty years of active service 
face to face with the Mohammedan power and at the capital of the Turkish 
Empire. He sailed as a missionary to Turkey. December 3, 1838. He 
opened the Bebek Seminary on the Bosphorus in 1840. He became presi- 
dent of Robert College, near Constantinople, in 1860. One of his most 
remarkable services was the foiling of Jesuit, French, and Russian plots 
against the college. He obtained an Imperial Edict from the Turkish gov- 
ernment committing the institution permanently to the care of the United 
States. He resigned the presidency of Robert College in 1876. He became 
professor of dogmatic theology in Bengor Theological Seminary in 1877, 
and president of Middlebury College in 1880. He resigned the latter 
position in 1885, and retired to Lexington, Mass., but has been almost con- 
stantly called forth to public work in the field in which he is so eminent 
an authority. 


Tue forthcoming report of the United States Commissioners of Education 
will show that the number of colleges and universities in our country re- 
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mains exactly the same as it was ten years ago, while the number of stu- 
dents in them has in the same time increased from 32,316 to 41,161. Several 
new institutions have been founded during the past ten years, but an equal 
number have been closed, and the average attendance of each surviving col- 
lege has increased by twenty-four students. We now have ten times as 
many colleges and universities as any other nation, but in attendance, repu- 
tation, and efficiency we do not yet compare favorably with the European 
universities. It is highly important to build up and reinforce the estab- 
lished colleges which educated our fathers and grandfathers, and not draw 
off from their attendance by founding new colleges in localities where there 
is no demand for additional educational facilities. In the New England 
States, where the greatest advance is making in university instruction, the 
number of colleges has decreased by three in the last ten years, while New 
York has dropped two. The Southern States have lost twenty-three, while 
their number of students has increased by over eleven hundred. 


CARDINAL GiBgons has indorsed the petition for a National Sunday Rest 
Law in the following letter, which is here for the first time published in 
full : — 

CanrDINAL’s RESIDENCE, 408 N. CHARLES STREET, BALtIMoR«, December 4, 1888. 
Rev. W. F. Crarts : 

tev. Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge your esteemed favor of the 1st 
inst., in reference to the proposed passage of a law by Congress “ against 
Sunday work in the government’s mail and military service,” cte. 

I am most happy to add my name to those of the millions of others who 
are landably contending against the violation of the Christian Sabbath by 
unnecessary labor, and who are endeavoring to promote its decent and 
proper observance by legitimate legislation. As tue late Plenary Council of 
Baltimore has declared, the due observance of the Lord’s Day contributes 
immeasurably to the restriction of vice and immorality, and to the promo- 
tion of peace, religion, and social order, and cannot fail to draw upon the 
nation the blessing and protection of an overruling Providence. If benevo- 
lence to the beasts of burden directed one day’s rest in every week under 
the old law, surely humanity to man ought to dictate the same measure of 
rest under the new law. Your obedient servant in Christ, 

JAMES, CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


Lavy DuFFeRIn lately performed at Calcutta the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Dufferin Zenana Hospital. On the previous day a 
very remarkable and picturesque scene occurred at Government House. 
Lady Dufferin received, in solemn state in the throne-room, seven hundred 
native ladies, who attended for the purpose of presenting an address. This 
portion of Government House had been converted into a jealously-guarded 
zenana. Every man was rigidly excluded. Even the viceroy was com- 
pelled to absent himself from Government House until the ceremony had 
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concluded. A lady correspondent states that the ceremonial presented a 
marvelous pageant, lit up with flashing jewels, and brilliant with varied 
coloring ; while the occasion of the assemblage induced an attitude of grate- 
ful sympathy, which exalted its character from an exhibition of scenic 
pomp into a touching display of human emotion at the hopeful progress of 
a philanthrophic enterprise of far-reaching importance. 


THE editor of our department of Church Work has been elected Field 
Secretary of the recently organized American Sabbath Union, and put in 
charge of the legislative, lecturing, organizing, and financial departments of 
the Union’s work. He has accordingly resigned his pastorate, but his res- 
idence will continue to be at 74 E. 90th Street, New York, and he expects to 
return to pulpit work in the autumn, using the intervening months chiefly 
in promoting the national petition, organizing Sabbath associations, and lec- 
turing on Sabbath observance. 


Proressor Park, on December 29, 1888, reached, in excellent health and 
vigor, his eightieth birthday. Many hundreds of his pupils are so carrying 
forward his work in theology that the influence of his fourscore victorious 
years can only be said to have begun. Now that Professor Hodge, Pro- 
fessor H. B. Smith, and Professor Shedd have each published a system of the- 
ology, our scholars and the general public wait with new eagerness for the 
publication of the theological system of Professor Park, who has undoubt- 
edly done more for New England Theology than any one since Jonathan 


Edwards. 


Tne poet Whittier, who is now issuing a final edition of his works, reached, 
on December 17, his eighty-first birthday. In a recent letter he advises 
young men who would make the most of life to identify themselves early 
with some righteous, but unpopular cause of reform. 


Mr. Moopy is at work on the Pacific coast ; Mr. Sankey in England ; 
Dr. Pentecost in Scotland ; Major Whittle in Ireland; Mr. Mills in New 
England. The latter is much inclined to undertake a tour of evangelistic 
labor in India. 


Mr. Cook, who has just returned from a long lecture tour in the West, 
is expected to open the next course of Boston Monday Lectures at noon, 


Monday, February 4, in Tremont Temple. 


Miss WILLARp is writing her autobiography and begs her correspondents 
to allow her a few weeks of seclusion. 





